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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


[New Trews] SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1881. een ie 


N HE W PUBLICATIONS 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


A im R l ? A ‘‘ Semper aliquid novi ex Africa.”—Tacrrtvs. ** Remarkable records of travel.’”’— Times, 
e 


“‘ Sterling books of travel.”— Athenaeum. 

















A SECOND EDITION is ready of 


‘‘ What the difficulties of such a journey must be, every reader of African travel can easily conceive. In the case 
MAJOR SERPA PINTO’S HOW I of Major Pinto they could not well have been greater, but bravely he pressed onwards, and successfully 
CROSSED AFRICA; from the Atlantic to the Indian | accomplished the work he undertook. THE NARRATIVE 18 FULL OF INTEREST AND EXCITEMENT. The 
Ocean, through Unknown Countries: Di f the | Major himself one cannot help liking.” — Times. 
a 7 8" 5 Smacovery 6 e “The latest contribution to this fascinating literature is embodied in Major Pinto’s two substantial volumes, a work 
Great Zambesi Affiuents, &c. Translated by Professor | that abounds in information as yet sealed to the world, and episodes of the utmost interest. A book, in fact, which every 
ALFRED ELWES. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Twenty 





one who cares to be acquainted with the secrets of Afri ica will have to read.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
Full-Page and 118 Half-Page and smaller Illustrations, |- “The long-expected book of the season . . has at length appeared. . . . It is racy, amusing, inter- 
Thirteen small Maps and One large one, cloth extra, 42s, esting. . . . Atonce a charming romance of African travel, and a useful contribution to African geogra 
> > ° 





phy B 
Pall ‘Mall Gazette. 
A SECOND EDITION is ready of 


, “We have read these two works of travel with the deepest ee. . .« » Dr. Helub’s volumes must prove a mine 
DR. EMIL HOLUB’S SEVEN YEARS In | of wealth to the sportsman and lover of natural history.” —Athenaeu 
SOUTH AFRICA: Travels, Researches, and Hunting ‘We must give Dr. Holub’ s work the highest praise, both for its "readableness and its accuracy. The illustrations 
: § S, g thes 
Adventures (1872 to 1879). ‘Translated by ELLEN k. | 7° i Gvery respect admirable.” Academy. 


“*We have seldom read a narrative which more thoroughly impressed us with the modesty and truthfulness of the 
FREWER, Translator of Schweinfurth’s “Heart of | writer.’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Africa,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations “Has the valuable qualities of lucidity, exactness, and simplicity. . . . We cannot conclude this insufficient 
and Map, cloth extra, 42s sketch of a valuable and entertaining work without a w ord of hearty praise for the translation. It is simply so excellent 
—" that only for the betrayal of the title-page it would never be suspected.’’—Spectator. 











A SECOND EDITION is nearly ready of 
TO the CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES and 


BACK: the Narrative of the Royal Geographical So- I ; f} says :—* btext te : : 
ciety’s East Central African Expedition, 1878-80. By The Times of May 6th says Considering his youth and want of literary experience, Mr. Thonison tells the story 


JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., in Command of the of his work in Africa with wonderful ease and brightness. . . . Heisareally good and exact observer, with a fund 
Expedition. With a short Biographical Notice of the | of genuine humour which will certainly amuse the reader.” 
late Mr. Keith Johnston, Portraits, anda Map. 2 vols., 

crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE HEAD HUNTERS of BORNEO: Up the Mahakkam and Down the Barito. 


By CARL BOCK. Super royal 8vo, copiously Jllustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings from the Author’s own Drawings. 


Among other matters, the book describes and gives Drawings of the Fair-skinned Race inhabiting the Forests of the Island, of wh 
previously been seen by any European Traveller. . ; ” Se ree ne rn te ne ne 


Will be published shortly. 











Now ready, a Revised and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., of 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of the Right Hon. * A thoroughly faithful record.”—Saturday Review. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL of BEACONSFIELD, 


** As a political historian he i sli ifor stw: _ 
K.G. By FR ANCIS HITCHMAN. Crown om, pee political historian he is, we believe, uniformly trustworthy and accurate.’— World. 
600 pp., price 8s “‘ Throughout the author has shown rare judgment. . . . He writes i ially.”—Morning Pos 
N.B.—his Edition contains the very fine Photographic - ’ © writes impartially.”—Morning Post. 


Portrait of his Lordship, by W. & D. Downey, taken when 
in office as Prime Minister, 


“The work deserves a permanent place in every political library. 
Balmoral. 


It is a full aud convenient repertory . 
in attendance on the Queen at | the utmost historical interest and value.”—Home News. oe eee 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: Essays. By Frenels Hitchman. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


Contents :—Chaps. 1. John Wilkes.—2, The Founder of Methodism.—3. Charles Churchill, Parson and Poet.—!. David Garrick.—-5. Richard ( vumberland.—6. “The Cook's 
Oracle.’”—7. Isaac Disraeli and Bolton Corney. —&, Dr. Dibdin and the Roxburghe Club.—9. Joseph Priestley. —10, The Author of ‘ ‘ Sundford and Merton.”’—1l, Erasmus Darwin, 





A SIXTH EDITION is NOW READY of Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S SUNRISE: 
a Story of These Times. 3 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 








Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, ots 24s, 


VOL. VIII. of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Completing the Work. Fully Illustrated. 


*.* The eight volumes of this most complete and splendidly illustrated History-of France, by one of the greatest of modern historians, can now be had, royal 8vo, cloth extra 
_—Fiilt edges, price 24s, each volume, : , 





Loxpoy: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buitvines, 188, Fierr Srxeer, E.C 
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UEEN’S SERVICE. "ACADEMY, ‘ay. 


place, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin.—Founded 1852, for preparation 
of Candidates for Competitive Examinations ; over 1,009 Pupils have pyssed 
direct fom the Academy. The Special Ciasees for R.1. CONSTABULARY 
Cadetships have carried off 50 per cent. of the Cavetships offered for com- 
petitivn lost year ; First Place, four times. Specia! Work for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst ; over 320 have passed Army Exams,, inclu ling 2ud, 3rd. 6:h, 
6th, 7th, at recent Competitions,—Apply to W. J. CHETWOD# CRAWLEY, 
LL. B., FG.S., F.R G.>. _Diree tor ail 4 dole le Proprietor. 





UN BRIDGE WELLS. —KENSING’ I ON 


HOUSE, Calverley Park. —PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
BCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES, auder the Kev. T. K. R, STEBBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law aud Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
20" Guineas. 


O WENS COLLEGH, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL, having decided to found a new PROFESSORSHIP of 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS, invite applications from Gentlemen desirous of 
becoming Candidates. The fixed Stipend is £35) per annum, in addition to 
Two-thirds of the Fees paid by Students, 

The appointment will date from the 29th September next. Further in- 
formation respecting the duties of the Professor may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL ot the College. 

Applications and testimonials, addressed to the Council, will be received 
up to the 2oTH MAY. 











J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


Brieuron COLLEGE. 


The Office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT at the end of the present 
Term. ‘The Council are prepared to receive applications from Gentlemen 
desirous of the appointment, Candidates must be Clergymen of the Church 
of England in Priest's Orders, of the degree of Master of Arts at least of one 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. Every information may be 
obtained of the SECRETARY. The College, Brighton, to whom Te: stimonials 
must be sent on or vetore TILURSDAY, the 9TH of JUNE. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


NEWCASTLE- 








Axts ASSOCIATION, 


UPON-TYNE, 

The SIXTH EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE by LIVING 
ARTISTS will be OPENED in the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE, the First Week in SEPTEMBER, 

Agent for forwarding Works from Londou, Mr. W. A. SMITH, 14, Charles- 
street, Middlesex Hospital. 

Artists can obtain particulars from 


XOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.— 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, PALL MALL EAST, from 9 to 6 daily. 
Admission, 1s. 














T. R. » BPE NCE, Secretary. 


THOMAS ROBERTS, Secretary 


row on E XHIBITION. —PAINT INGS 


of NIAGARA FALLS, by the late WILLIAM Morris HUNT, Author 
of ** Talks about Art ;” also other Paintings and Charcoal Drawings by the 
Same sesh —GAL LERY, ) M4, » GRAF TON STRE! STRE OLD BOND STREE T. 








, 

| OSA BONHEUR S celebrated PIC- 

TURES “ON THE ALERT” and * A FORAGING PARTY,” which 
gained fur the Artist the Cross of the Order of Leopold of Belgium at the 
Antwerp Academy, 1879; also the Complete Engraved Works of ROSA 
BONHEUR, res ithe well-kuown “HOKSE FAIR."—NOW ON 
EXHIBITION at L. LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, la, KING STREET, 
8ST. JAMES’S, S.W, Adimission One Shilling. 10 to 5, 


SI: ANDREW’S HALL, PLYMOUTH. 


ART and INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1881. 
£200 in PRIZES. 
OPENING MONDAY, MAY 23RD. 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture painted by any Artist residing in 
rope on, Cornwall, Somerset, or Dorset, each Competitor being allowed 
‘o show three Pictures. 2nd Prize, SILVER MEDAL ; 3rd, BRONZE. 
£20 ‘GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture exhibited. Open to all England. 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best exhibit in the Exhibition. 
N.B.—Pictures will not be eligible for this competition. 
Winuers of these Gold Medals will be paid in Money if preferred. 
100 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals will be given in the following Classes :— 

Class 1.—Profi 1 Work hi 

Class 2.—Amateur Productions, made by Exhibitors who follow some other 
trade than that to which their articles belong. 

Class 3.—Inventions and Novel Contrivances, To include both Amateur 

nd F ork bh 

Class 4.—Models, Architec tural, Mechanical, Marine, and Ornamental. 

Class 5. —Fine-Arts, including Oil and Water-Colour Paintings. Open to 
all England. 

Class 6,—il and Water-Colour Paintings and Drawings, open to Students 
of any recognised School of Art or Private School. 

Class 7.—Uil or Water-Colour Paintings, open to residents in Devon, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, or Dorset. Each competitor will be alluwed to exhibit three 
grey 

Ciuss 8.—Carving and Fret Work. Two Classes—Amateur & Professional. 

Class 9.—Scu pture. 

Class 10,—Preserved Natural Objects, 

Cla-s 11.—Ladies’ Work of al: kinds, 

Class +:2.—Musical [ustrumeuts, 

Class 13, — Furniture. 

Class 14,—Paiuters’ Graining of Wood, 

Class 15.—Photography. 

Class 16 —Bicycles, ‘ ricycles, and Sewing Machines, 

Class i7,—Chiva Painting. 

Class 14.—Electrical Luventions. 

Class 19.—Pen and Ink aud Crayons by Amateurs, 

Class 2/.—Pottery. 

Class 21.—Miscellaneous. This will include all objects not properly 
belonging to any of the other Ciusses, 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. THOS. MARTIN, 
Plymouth. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

















Professor C. E, TURNE R, will on SATURDAY NEXT, May 21, at 
3 o'clock, begin , of FIVE LECTURES on “THE GREA' 
MODERN WKITERS SIA,’ 

Subscription to this Conme, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 


Rorvat GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held (by permission of the 
Chancellor and Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, MAY 23kD, at 2 P.M, the Right 
Honourable LORD ABERDARE, President, in the Chair, 

The DINNEK will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, 
ST. JAME~'s, at 7 o'clock, « he same day. The Kight Monourable LOKD 
ABERDARE, President, in the Chair, 

Dinner charge, 2\s., payable at the Door; or Tickets may be had, and 
places taken, st 1, Savile-row, Burlingtun-gardens, up to noon on 
Saturday. May 2st. 

hissy Friends of F allows: are admissible to the Dinner. 


L#! ICESTER SCHOOL § of 


HASTINGS STREF LEICESTER. 


In consequence of the RESIGNATION of the HEAD-MASTER of the above 
Schoo’ on October Ist next, the Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the 
AVPOINTMENT. ‘Testimonials and Specimens to be forwarded not later 
than JUNE ITH, I88/, xddressed to 

SAMUEL BARFIELD, Hon, Sec., Schoo! of Art, Leicester. 


Als be Ad be ht 

RAND COMPETITION and EXHIBI- 

TION of DESIGNS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR CARDS, to 

be held in JULY NEXT, at the EG) PITAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—£2,000 

given by Messrs. 8. HILDESHEIMER & Cu., #ine Art Publishers, to be 

AWARDED in SEVENTY PRIZES, —Conditions of Competition can be had 
on application toh. F. MON AIR,  Mamnger, Egy ase Hall. 
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ERBERT EXHIBITION.—* THE 


JUDGMENT of DANIEL,” Painted for the House of Lords, — 
other Works by J. R. HERBEKT, R.A., NOW ON VIEW at the HANOVE! 
GALLERY, 47, NEW BUND STREET. Admission, One Shilling. toon 
9 30 to 6. 


XCOT LAND | F oR “EVER! !!!”’-Grand 


New Picture, *“*CIIAKGE of the ‘GREYS’ at WATERI OO,” by 
Mrs —_ ER, painter of the ** Roll Call.” ON VIEW at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, dilly, from 10 A.M. till 6 P.M, Admission One shilling. 
A PHOTOGE: AVUKE will shortly be published by Messrs. HILDEns- 
HEIMER & CO., of Li — Manchester, and New York. 


HEPHERD BROTHERS, Art Com. 


mission Agents and Picture Deulers, Nottingham, big to ainounce 
that their LONDON PICTUKE GALLERY is NOW ‘ at 27, King- 
street, St. James’s, 8.W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson‘s) ~—_ hoice 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 5, Cooper, K.A., KE. J. Nie- 
mann, L. J. Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.i.A., Noble, Stark, 
Jutsum, &c 














QEND for CATALOGUE of SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS :—Bibliography, Music, Travels, &c.—l, J. PARKER, 
66, aatlo-atrect, Leivester-square, 


ATALOGUE (No. 27) of RARE and 


VALUABLE SECOND-ITIAND BOOKS (including a fine ex »py of 

=~ gdale’s Warwickshire and other County Histories) now ready, and sent 
uny address, on application to W. 2. BENNETT (successor to ir. Wilde), 

3. Bull-street, Birmingham, 


ARTNERSHIP in a PUBLISHING 
FIRM WANTED by a LADY with Capital —X., care of Gilbert & 
Field, 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 














PAxkroLozz1- —Will holders of AUTO- 


GRAPH LETTERS to or from BARTOLOZZI, the eminent Engraver, 
kindly allow me an opportunity of inspe cting them for the purposes of my 
book on ** Bartojozzi and his Works,” the first part of which is in the 
press? Any information and assistance wil be gratefully acknowledged, 
Examp’ les of his Prints would be Purchased, 


—ANDREW W, TUER, 20, Notting- 





, Sabequare, London, W. 





$2,200 
PRIZES FOR DESIGNS 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


WARREN, FULLER, & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALL PAPERS, 


129, East 42nd Street, New York City, 
U.S. AMERICA, 
DOLS, AS FOLLOWS: 
ee es ee ow 

500 - - - - 

300 - - - - - . 

200 - - + += + = for Fourth Prize 

200 - - for Special Prize 

The EXHIBITION of DESIGNS will take place during 
the coming Fall at the AMERICAN ART GALLERY, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, and will be under the 
management of Mr. R. KE. Moors. 

Circulars, containing information respecting the con. 
ditions, can be had on application to ArtHur Tvorn & 
Sons, 5, Haymarket, London, 

The following genilemen have accepted the position 
of Judges:—Mr, Caristian Herter, of Messrs, Herter 
Brothers, New York; Mr. E. C. Moors, of Messrs. Tiifany 
& Co., New York; Mr. Francis LatHror, Member and 
Treasurer of the Society of American Artists, New York. 

All communications must be addressed to Mr. R. E, 
Moors, No. 6, East 23rd Street, New York. 


for First Prize 
for Second Prize 
for Third Prize 





Woon TI ~ r >) 
S Ir. 'TTHOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.—The Winter 
Session commences on October 1, and the Summer on May |. Students can 
enter at either Session, Two open eutrance Science Scholarships of £100 
and £60 for ist Year’s Students ure awardel in October. In addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £20", the following Scholarships, Medals, &c., 
are given, vi ‘The ** William Tite” schol ursinip, £30; College Scholarship, 
10 Guineas u-year for two Yours 5 * Musgrove” Scholarship, of sume value; 
“ Soily”” Medi ul and Prize; “* Cheselden” “Medal; ** Mead” Medal; Treasurer's 
Gold Medal; “Grainger” Vrize, &c. Special Classes tor Matriculation, 
Prelimiuary Scieutitic, and Ist M. ls. of University of London, and Lrivate 
Classes for other Exawinations. ‘Chere are Hospital ay 
open to Students without charge. or Prospectus and particulars apply to 
Dr, GILLESPIE, Secretary. 

















-N ASSISTANT CATALOGUER 


WANTED, of good education and with a knowledge of OLD BOOK, 
—Apuly, by letter only, to H. 5., Messrs, Sotheran & Co., Duokseilers, 136, 
St 





ro BOOK BUYERS. — Now ready, Mr. 


GLAISHER’S GENERAL CAYALOGUE of REMAINDER BOUKS 
for [83l. Will be sent pust-free on appiicution.—W. GLAISHER, 269, High 
Holborn, Loudon. 


YNGLISH ETCHINGS: a Monthly 


Publication of Original Etchings, the work of English Artists, 
tare J., JUNE Price 33. 61; Auuual sub-cription, £2 2s, A limited 
nuuber of Parts, containing First Proofs on Japan-se Vaper, price per Vart 
Que Guinea. Each Part will coutain Four Etchings, whica, together with 
cescriptive Letterpress, will be contained in a handsome Portfotio, eu 
bellished with a Portrait of Rembrandt. Size ; lmp. 4to (15 by 11). 


wassaimusaiin WILLIAM esscceicte- Publi-her, oS, Fleet-street. 
F r oN LIBRARY, 


12, ST. — "3S SQUARE, 

The FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS will 
be held in the READING ROOM, on MONDAY, the 39TH ur MAY, at 3 o'clock 
in the Afternoon. By order of the Committee, 

3rd May, 1881. Hose. Hane s208, Sec, — cena 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is 
respectfully requested to the List, Revised for the New 
Season, of the Principal Recent Books in Circula- 
tion at Mudie’s Select Library. his List (postage 


free on application) will be found to containan unusually 


large and varied Selection of Recent Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction. 

The Terms of Subscription—One Guinea per annuin— 
are the lowest on which it is possible to furnish a constant 
and satisfactory supply of the leading Books of the day. 

Fresh Copies of all New Books of General Interest con- 
tinue to be added as the demand increases, and arrange: 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the Best Forthcoming Books as they appear". 

In addition to the List of Recent Books in Circulation, 

New Fiition of Mudie’s Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books is also ready for delivery. This Catalogue 
comprises a large sclection of the best Books of the Past 
and Present Scasons, in good condition, with many older 
Works, sevcral of which are out of print and not others 
wise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office ; 2, King-street, Cheapside, 
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BIBLE REVISION 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1330.—Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1557.—Rheims, 1582.—Authorised, 1611. 
l very handsome vol., 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

** In form and substance it is an admirable present for any clergyman.” 
Observer. 


London : S. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, 2s, 6d. 


HE IRISH LAND QUESTION: Facts 


and Arguments. By CHARLES HIGGINS, F.R.S.L. 

This book is having an immense sale, and is admitted by the Press and 
distinguished Members of Parliament to be the best work on this question, 
Manchester and London; JoHN HrYwoop. 

All Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


[HE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Trans- 


lated from the Hebrew by J. M. RODWELL, M.A., Rector of St, Ethel- 
burga, London ; Translator of “* The Koran,” ** The Book of Job,” &c. 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, price 63, 


HE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, and 


other Documents relating to th: History of Christ. Translated from 
the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c. With Notes, Scriptural Kefer- 
ences, and Prolegomena. By B, HARKIS COWPER, 

** Both the translation and the Introduction are most praiseworthy ; and 
his general survey of the literature of the subject is complete without being 
uitfuse."—Luerary Churcaman. 

** A convenient and scholarly edition.” —Spectator. 

“The version is well executed, and the trauslator’s Prolegomena proves 
his acquaintance with such literature. No pains hus been spared by him to 
make his book intelligibie.”—A thenueum. 


London : F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 





Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 

wa 4 x if al ‘ . " . . 
ENE DESCARTES: his Life and Medi- 
tations. A New Trauslation of ** The Meditations.” With Introduc- 
twu, Memoir, and Commentary, By RICHARD LOWNDES, Author of * An 

lntroduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs,” 

**Exceedingly well adapted to introduce the student to Descartes, and, 

through him, to the history of one maiu development of modern thought.” 


Saturday LKeview, 
** More interesting and instructive than many a book of far greater pre- 
tensions. We consider it well adapted tor « popular introduction to the 
historical study of philosophy.”—A thenueum. 
London : F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, 


Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 18s., with upwards of 229 Illustrations, 


Tt Al i ‘ 4 i yer b4 
PREHISI ORIC TIMES, as illustrated by 

- Ancient Remains, and the Manvers and Customs of Modern Savages. 
by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart,, M.V’., F.S., &c. 

“*The book ranks among the nobiest works of the interesting and im- 
portant class to which it belongs.”— 4 thenacum, 

“Those who desire a compact and careful review of the whole subject, 
well iliustrated, will find ic in this volume.”—/oia, 

“On the subject of prehistoric archaeology it is not only a good book of 
reference, but the best.” —Nature. 


London: F, NorGAteé, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, 


8vo, price 12s, 


7 > \r 4 4 
HE ROMANS of BRITAIN. By Henry 
CHARLES COOTE, F.S.A. 

“One of the most substantial, useful, and reliable contributions to the 
early history of Britain that has yet been produced.”——Religuary. 

“It removes a cousiderable amount of the obscurity in which the epoch 
to which it relates has been involved. + The book is very interesting 
and most ably written, and will repay a cureful study.” ” 

Trans. of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archacological Society. 

“IUs arguments are lucid, aud supported by a vast amount of varied 

learning.” —-Archaeolugicat Journal. 


London: F. NOKRGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden,. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price 3d. 


HE PENNY POSTAGE SCHEME of 


1837; Was it an Invention, or a Copy? By PATRICK CHALMERS 
Author uf ** The Adhesive Stamp.” 


Londou : EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, 


7 Al 

NV AP of a HUNDRED SQUARE MILES 
ROUND AVEBURY, WILTSHIKE ; with a KEY to the BRITISH 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITI«S, By the Rev, A.C, SMITH, Rector of Yates- 
bury, Wilts; on. Secretary of the Wilts Archaeological and Natural 

Llistory Society. 

The above work will consist of two parts :— 

First, The GREAT MAP, 78 in. by 48 in., on the scale of 36 square inches 


to the mile, showing all the British and Roman Earth- and Stone-Works, 
priuted in six colours. 


Second, The KEY, in large 4to, containing the Great Map in Sections, 
with accompanying descriptive letterpress and References to the best 
authorities, Views, Plans, &c, 


The work, constituting a permanent record of one of the most important 
archacological districts in Europe, has been twenty-five years in prepara- 
tiou, and will be published and issued to subscribers by the Marlborough 
College Natural History Society. 


For Prospectus, giving full particulars and the opinions of antiquaries 


Who have seen the work, apply to the Rev. J. A. PRESTON, The Green, 
Marlborough, 


Le 


Thi PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq, 
i his Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient aud Modern Literature 
“ various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
piihese Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
cading-room open from Ten to Ilalf-pastSix Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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Now ready, in imitation panelled calf, price 7s. 6d., post-free. 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 


Oln Saint Pauls, 


With Two Illustrations, and a Facsimile from a 
Manuscript of the Twelfth Century Written in 
the Scriptorium of the Cathedral. 

By the Rev. Dr. W. SPARROW SIMPSON, F.S.A., 
Minor Canon of 8. Paul’s, one of the Hon. Librarians 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Author of ‘* Docu- 
ments Illustrating the History of 8S. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” &c., &e. 

*,* A few copies have been printed on hand-made paper, 


and bound in Roxburghe binding, which can be had, 
price 9s. each, net. 


London : Exxior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, uniform with the Biblio- 
graphies of Ruskin, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
price 6s., post-free. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


With a Record of a large number of Uncollected 
Letters. 


By R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 


London: ELtior Srock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SONGS and SONNETS 


SPRING TIME. 


By CONSTANCE W. NADEN, 


London: C, Kr@an Paut & Co., 1, Paternoster-square, 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for MAY 
contains:—Verdi’s Opera, ** Simon Boccanegra,” at the Scala of 
Milan—The Music of Dvornk—The Great Composers : Berlioz—Mr. Pepys 
the Musician, by F. Mucffer—** Past Hours”—sallivan’s New Opera— 
Monday Popular, Crystal Palace, and Bach Choir Concerts, &¢c.—Royal 
Italian Opera—Occasional Notes, Foreign and Country News, Reviews, Cor- 
pondence, &c, Price 3d, ; post-free, 4d. Annual Subscription, 4s., including 
postage. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for MAY 
contains ;:—* The Son of God goes forth to War” (**St. Ann’s Tune ~. 


by ARTHUR SULLIVAN ; and **God so loved the World,” Anthem, by sir 
JOHN Goss. Price td. 
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London : NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., |, Berners-street, W., and 80 and sl, 
Queen-street, E.C. 


Just published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d , post-free fur cash, 
Positive Aspects of Unitarian Thought and 
Doctrine: 


Ten Lectures recently delivered by various Ministers in 
st. George’s Hall, London. 
With Preface by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., &e. 
To be had by order from any Bookseller; or at the Office of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Norfolk-street, Straud, where also other 
Unitarian Looks and Tracts may be obtained. Catulogues sent free. 


Address Miss PHILPOT, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 
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TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon ; the Stars 

and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atinospheric Electricity; Whirlwinds ; 

Glaciers ; the Telephoue, By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Institu- 

tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotiand ; Author of “ Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c, 

Published at 21, Castle-street. Holborn, 
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London, W.C. 
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EDGAR QUINET: 
HIS EARLY LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By RICHARD HEATH. Post 8vo, with Portrait, Llustrations, and an 
Autograph Letter, cloth, 12s. 6d. (Now ready. 


PICTURES of INDIAN LIFE. 


Sketched with the Pen, from 1852 to 1878, By RoBERKT M, Cust, late 
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Society ; Author of ** Modern Languages of the East Indies” and ** Ori- 
ental and Linguistic Essays.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now reaay. 


EASTERN PROVERBS and EMBLEMS, 


Illustrating Old Truths. By the Rev. J. LONG, Member of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, cloth. [Now reauy. 


EDUCATION : Scientific and Technical ; 


or, How the Indnetive Sciences Are Taught, and How they Ought to be 
Taught. By ROBERT GALLOWAY, M.R.LA., F.C.8, Post 8vo, cloth. 


(Neurly ready. 
A GRAMMAR of the 
OLD FRIESIC LANGUAGE. 


By A. H, CUMMINS, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, (Nearly ready. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 


Ly A. P. SINNETT. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


“THE MESNEVI” 


(Usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnev'd) of Mevlana 
(our Lord), Jelala’d-din Muhammed Er-rumi. Book the First, With 
a Life of the Author, his Ancestors, and Descendants, Iilustrated by 
Anecdotes from El Fflaki. Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in 
English, by J. W. REDHOUSE, M.K.A.S., &c, Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


** A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Edited by his Friend, KevBeN SHaPcoTT. 





[Nearly ready. 


Dissenting Minister. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 5s. 


“* This is a remarkable little book, and one that we strongly recommend 
for perusal.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA 
from the EARLIEST AGES. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. Vol, IV., Part 2. MOGHUL 
EMPIRE—AURUNGZEB. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT 
within HISTORIC TIMES ; 


With Some Account of British Wild White Cattle, By J. E, HARTING, 
F.L.S., F.Z.5. Demy 8vo, with Llustrations by Wolf, Whymper, 
and others, cloth, 14s. 


** Mr. Harting bas collected every available piece of evidence.” 


St. James's Gazette. 
DR. APPLETON: 
his LIFE and LITERARY RELICS. 


By J. H. APPLETON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staplefield 
Sussex ; and A. H, SAYCE, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, J’ost 8vo 
with Portrait, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


“ The brief story of his life is told with much feeling and simplicity.” 


Scotsman, 
BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; 


Or, Jataka Tales. From the Jatakatthavannanad. Translated from the 
Original Pali by T. W. KHYS DAvVips. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


** Will be of the greatest interest and importance to students.” 


St. James's Gazette. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
HISTORY of the DEVELOPMENT of 
The HUMAN RACE. 


Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GEIGER. Translated from 
the German by DAVID ASHER, Ph.D, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“The papers translated in this volume deal with various aspects of a very 
fascinating study.” —St. James's Guzette, 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY 
of the JAPANESE. 


By B. H. CHAMBERLAIN, Author of ** Yeigo Henkaku Ichiran.” Post 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ All who like interesting legends told in very readable verse should 
have the book.” —Z'imes. 


THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. 
By WILLIAM BLADES, Typograph. Third Edition, 
laid paper, with Five Plates, parchment, 5s. 
** His pleasant volume.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, on 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE 


Or 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND 


AND 


LOUIS XVIII. 
DURING THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 


(Hitherto unpublished.) 
From the MSS. preserved in the Archives of the 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a 
Preface, Observations, and Notes by 


M. G. PALLAIN. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





THE CAMERONIANS. By James 


Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. [Lmmediately. 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By Miss 


M, A. Lewis. 3 vols. 


POLICY and PASSION. By Mrs. 


CAMPBELL PRAED. 3 vols, 


“There seems to be an almost vista of interest and 
novelty opened up by this novel. The story is written 
with much mastery of the subject, power, strong earnest- 
ness, and sincerity.””—Daily News. 

“A remarkably good book, full of fresh and capable 
description, and abundantly supplied with sketches of 
character which show not a little power and observation.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


** A novel of considerable power and of decided interest.’’ 


Athenaeum, 
AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. By 
W. Crark Russett, Author of “The Wreck of the 


Grosvenor,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This book carries the reader back to the days when he 
rejoiced in * Peter Simple.’ ”’—Academy. 
** An unquestionably interesting book.’ 
St. James’s Gazette. 





THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MISS BROUGHTON’S LATEST NOVEL, 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 


May now be had of all! Booksellers, in crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 6s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





Just published, Richly Illustrated. 


ALFRED STEVENS, 
Sculptor : 


A Biographical Study. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

This work contains illustrations of all the im- 
portant works of Alfred Stevens, as well as detailed 
descriptions of them, and is therefore invaluable to 
all students and lovers of art. 


Handsomely bound in white cloth, with Illustrated 
Cover, bevelled edges, imp. 4to, price 10s. 6d. 


“ Written with great warmth of feeling, and an 
eloquence full of sympathy and critical appreciation. 
The book aptly celebrates his genius, for it is in 
itself a work of artistic beauty.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





NEXT WEEK. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


THE FREE LANCES: 


A Romance of the Mexican Valley. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 


3 vols., 31s. 6d, 


NEXT WEEK. 


THE LETTERS of 
PROSPER MERIMEE 
to PANIZZI. 


Edited by LOUIS FAGAN, 


Author of ‘* The Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi.” 


2 vols., 25s. 


Lonpon : 
REMINGTON & CQO, 


134, New Bond Srrezt, W. 





SEELEY & CoO,, 


54, Fleet Street, London. 





LIFE of ALBERT DURER. By Mrs. 
CHARLES HEATON, New Edition. With Portrait and Sixteen Lilus- 
tious. 8vo, 10s. 6d,, cloth. 


“The completest work we have on the subject in the English language.” 
Westminster Keview 


MICHELANGELO, LIONARDO da VINCI, 


and RAPHAEL. By CHARLES CLEMENT. With Eight Llustrations 

ou Copper. vs. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth. 
“* The author’s clear and luminous style lends a great charm to his work.” 
Court Circular, 


THE LIFEof TURNER. By P.G.Hamerton. 


With Nine Etchings after the Painter’s Sketches. 8s, 6d,, ciuth. 

** Mr. Hamerton writes with the simplicity and clearness of one who has 
thought out the matters with which he deais, He is entitied to our gratitude 
fur the couscientiousuess with which he has performed this task,” 

huinburgh Review, 


MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five Bio- 


graphies. By P.G. HAMERTON, Post 8vo, 78. 6d., cloth, 
I. VICTOR JACQUEMONT. Ill, FRANCOIS RUDE. 
Il. HENRY PERMEYVE, lV. JEAN-JACQUES AMPERE, 
V. HENRI REGNAULT, 
** A book which deserves to be popular ; a book which it is pleasant to 
read, aud which, once read, is not likey to be forgotten,” 
Saturday Review, 


CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. By Senex. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
** We have read few more charming books, . . . It is a genuine specimen 
of the most delightful and difficuit branch of literature—autobiography.” 
Clergyman's Muguzine. 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. 


ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A, Witi Twenty-four Illustrations after Flax- 
man, Tinted iu the style of the Greek Vases. Eleventh Thousand, 
5s., cloth, 

** A book which ought to become an English classic.”—Spectator. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rev. 
ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. With Twenty-four Tinted Hlustrations after 
Pinelli. Seventh Thousand. ‘ 

** Superior to his ‘ Stories from Homer,’ good as they were.”—TZimes, 


STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 
By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. With Twenty-four Illustrations by 
Fiaxman and others. Fifth Thousand, 5s., cloth. 

* The great old tragic tales have been told with consummate beauty and 
delicacy.”—citerary Churchman. 


STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 


By the Key. A. J, CHURCH. Fourth Thousand. With Coloured Illus 
trations. 5s., or gilt edges, 63. 
“ \ very quaint and delightful book,”—Spectator. 


A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE: after 


Lucian. By the Rev. A.J. CHURCH. Third Thousand, With Eight 
lilustrations, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
“ This work ought to be popular both with old and young.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERU- 


By the Rev. A, J. CaurcH. With Coloured Illustrations. 


‘+ Mr, Church’s new volume has all the charms of his former ones.” __ 
Suturday Reviet. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on Astro- 
nomy for Beginners. Fifth Thousand, With Coloured Illustrations. 
8vo, 5s., cloth. 

** This volume is cne which ought to have a place in village libraries and 
mechanics’ institutions ; its gencral appearance, as well as contents, should 
also make it welcome as a prize book.”— Pali Mall Gazette. 


A NEST of SPARROWS: a Tale. By M. E. 


WINCHESTER, Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


“The y is t genuinely pathetic without being sad.” 
The story is most ge VE sat Mall Gazette, 


DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS: a Tale. By 


Mrs. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5s. 


MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES: 


being the History of Dame Alicia Chamberlayne. By Mrs, MARSHALL. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


THE ROCHEMONTS: a Story of Three 
Homes. By Mrs. MARSHALL. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. 
STORIES BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


Brothers and Sisters. 53. 
{lelen's Diary. 5s. 
The Old Gateway. 5s. 


Job Singleton’s Heir. 5s, 

Lady Alice. 5s. 

Joanna’s Inheritance. 53. 
Life’s Aftermath. 5s. 
Now-a-days. 53. 

A Lily among Therns. 5s. 
Heights and Valleys. 5s. 

Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal, 5s. 


Christabel Kingscote. 53. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1881. 
No. 471, New Series. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprtor. 





LITERATURE. 


Calendar of the State Papers relating to 
Ireland in the Reign of James I—16 15-25. 
Edited by the Rev. C. M. Russell, D.D., 
and J. P. Prendergast, Esq. (Longmans.) 


Even those who had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Russell cannot fail to sympathise 
with Mr. Prendergast in his brief, but heart- 
felt, reference to the sad accident which has 
deprived him of a “ valued friend and fellow- 
labourer,” and all who take interest in Irish 
history of a thoroughly efficient guide. 

The volume now published, the last on 
the title-page of which Dr. Russell’s name will 
appear, covers the concluding ten years of the 
reign of James I. It was not a period of any 
great achievements or of any great disasters. 
The reader who knows what is before him is 
insensibly attracted, not so much by anything 
that took place at the time, as by the signs of 
the approaching ruin which was to come six- 
teen years alter the reign of James was over. 
Those signs are not wanting. The great 
Ulster eviction was indeed completed, and the 
native population there were forcibly con- 
strained to look forward to the better days 
which they hoped were coming. But there 
were other plantations than those of Ulster. 
Wexford and Longford, among other districts, 
were being reduced to order, as order was 
understood in England; and, as there was less 
haste and violence here than there had been 
in the Northern settlement, it is worth while 
to examine these cases, in order that we may 
know what were the real hardships of the new 
system. 

In the first place, we may probably take it 
for granted that the intention with which 
these plantations were ordered was really 
good. The opening paragraph of a letter 
from the King to Lord Deputy Chichester 
(No. 65) is thus given in the editor’s 
abstract :— 

“(He] finds no remedy for the barbarous 
manners of the mere Irish, which keep out the 
knowledge of literature and of manual trades 
to the lamentable impoverishment and, indeed, 
destruction of that people, so ready and feasible 
as, first, by settling a firm estate in perpe- 
tuity to such of the present inhabitants as have 
the best disposition tocivility, who have heretofore 
held them but temporarily, and subject to the 
extortions and tyranny of their usurped chief- 
tains; and, secondly, by intermixing among 
them some of the British, to serve for examples, 
and teach them order, and settling them in 
Places where, by reason of the King’s title, he 
May place them without wronging any of his 
subjects there.” 

Very likely this seemed an excellent plan from 
the safe distance of Whitehall. The mode 





adopted for carrying it out was to assign 
three-fourths of the divisible land to the 
natives and one-fourth to the new-comers. 
As the natives received their land in freehold, 
it is probable that seventy-five acres on the 
new system were more valuable than a 
hundred acres on the old. But the practical 
working of the plan was under the influence 
of the officials of the Government in Ireland, 
and it was notorious that these officials had a 
keen eye to their own fortunes. In Wexford 
they gave the British undertakers exactly 
twice as much as they ought to have had 
(No. 399), and this little mistake had to be 
rectified. Even if the plantation were carried 
out in the most favourable way for the 
natives, the amount of oppression caused b 
it must have been very great. The land had 
originally been held by the whole sept. Out 
of these holders the Government selected 
some of the most well-to-do, and made them 
freeholders. The rest got nothingat all. As 
Lord Deputy St. John and the Irish Council 
put it (No. 710), freeholders of less than 
eighty or a hundred acres were not included 
in the distribution “as not guvod for them- 
selves.”’ 'They were much shocked that some of 
the excluded persons went over to England to 
complain, and that after their return they had 
induced nearly two hundred others to bring 
their grievances to Dublin. The complainants 
had not possessed land enough to be made 
freeholders, and that was quite enough. 
Beside that, they had been rebels from the 
time of Richard II. ‘On the other side,” 
according to the editor’s abstract, 

‘‘when it shall be considered how those 
countries since the division have continued 
these three years in peace and quiet, no dis- 
content appearing, no complaints of wrong or 
partiality ever made, the undertakers and 
many of the natives having erected upon their 
allotments many strong and good buildings, 
wherein they have already disbursed £8,000 
or £9,000, have advanced to his Majesty 
a good rent of £500 per annum, and have 
drawn many families of English and civil 
men as well out of England as out of the pale 
here, who dwell enclosed, and manure their 
lands in such sort that it is now the best settled 
part (for so much land) in all Ireland, and 
envied and misliked by none but such idle and 
poor people as those complainants; then the 
King will easily judge of the unworthiness of 
their complaints and inflict severe punishment 
upon them or any the like that shall go about 
with unjust clamours to disturb his best and 
noblest works, tending so much to the reduce- 
ment and happiness of this poor kingdom.” 

It is not very difficult to perceive through 
all this the true state of the case. The 
country was materially benefited, and some of 
the natives improved their position. But to 
the mass of the people a plantation meant 
expropriation, with nothing in return for the 
land which they had held under Irish custom. 
No doubt some of them might have been 
better off as tenants, or even as labourers, in a 
civilised country than they had been as land- 
owners in an uncivilised one. But this was 
uncertain, and it was hardly likely that they 
would look forward to it with satisfaction. 
They had received a distinct wrong in being 
deprived of their holdings without compensa- 
tion under a system of law which was utter] 
alien to them. If each Irish holder had been 
simply recognised as a freeholder, it is certain 





that the process of civilisation would have 
been slower than ardent reformers wished it 
to be. The small freeholders would have 
struggled hard to retain their ancient habits. 
But the sense of full proprietorship would have 
weighed with them at last; and there would 
have been no temptation to join in the agrarian 
rebellion which for a time swept English 
civilisation, together with the English settlers, 
out of the greater part of Ireland. 
Samvet R. GarpineEr. 








Early Spring in Massachusetts. From the 
Journal of Henry Thoreau. (Boston: 
Houghton & Mifflin; London : Triibner.) 


THoreav kept a diary, in which he entered 
daily his observations of nature and his 
thoughts about nature in his half-scientific, 
half-poetical fashion. This diary was be- 
queathed by his sister to Mr. H. G. O. Blake, 
who had the happy idea of publishing some 
part of it in a novel form. Instead of giving 
the entries year by year, as they were written, 
Mr. Blake has arranged together all the 
passages under the same day of the month in 
different years, and so given us a regular 
record of Thoreau’s impressions as the days 
went by—a solid perspective of early spring 
in the New England States. The present 
volume contains the entries from February 24 
to April 11. Let us hope that it is only a 
first instalment, and that we shall hereafter 
have a similar record of Thoreau’s summer, 
autumn, and winter in due course. 

For it is a most charming, a most enticing, 
and a most exasperating book. No one who 
takes it up can lay it down till he has read it 
through to the last page. Set aside the 
exasperation for the present, and look first at 
the charm. Thoreau was, above all things, a 
lover of nature. He did not analyse very 
deeply, but he observed closely and accurately, 
and he sympathised passionately with bird, 
beast, insect, and flower. His minute watch- 
fulness, his deep interest in the life of plants 
and animals, his care for every detail of their 
habits and their ways of thought, remind one 
sometimes of Gilbert White and sometimes 
of The Gamekeeper at Home. We follow 
him through the snow-covered fields and 
along the ice-bound river-side at Concord— 
the name, the Puritan associations, the 
Indian memories, all harmonise wonderfully 
with the man’s nature—and we watch 
as eagerly as he does for the woodchuck’s 
tracks, for the nuts gnawed by the flying 
squirrel, for the traces of goosanders in the 
drifts. For, of course, Thoreau’s early spring 
is very wintry to an English eye, and its 
landscape is rather dreary in its monotonous 
whiteness ; but that is America, and it must 
pass. What Thoreau saw in it, what life he 
read into that dreary waste, is the great 
thing. The tracks of sparrows about every 
little sprig of dry capsules rising, seemingly 
empty, above the snow suffice to show him 
where the birds have been seeking the last 
few seeds. The brightening of the osiers, 
growing green or reddish as the dormant sap 
awakens, tells him of the approach of spring. 

In such a book it is dangerous to quote, for 
when once one begins there is no ending ; 
and besides, one fears to do injustice to its 
flavour as a whole by selecting one little 
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chosen bit as a sample, perhaps quite in- 
adequately. Still, a quotation is absolutely 
necessary to give some idea of the quality ; 
so I take the first I light upon in the earliest 
date, at random, as a fair specimen :— 


‘‘ Went through that long swamp north-east of 
Boaz’s meadow. Interesting and peculiar are 
the clumps and masses of panicled andromeda, 
with light-brown stems, topped uniformly with 
very distinct yellow-brown recent shoots, ten or 
twelve inches long, with minute red buds sleep- 
ing close along them. This uniformity in such 
masses gives a pleasing tinge to the swamp’s 
surface. Wholesome colors which wear well. 
I see quite a number of emperor moths’ cocoons 
attached to this shrub; some hung round with 
a loose mass of leaves as big as my two fists. 
What art in the red-eye to make these two 
adjacent maple twigs serve for the rim of its 
pensile basket, interweaving them. Surely it 
tinds a place for itself in nature between the 
two twigs of a maple. On the side of the 
meadow moraine, just north of the bowlder 
field, I see barberry bushes three inches in 
diameter and ten feet high. What a surprising 
color this wood has. It splits and splinters 
very much when I bendit. I cut a cane, and, 
shaving off the outer bark, find it of imperial 
yellow, as if painted—fit for a Chinese man- 
darin.” 

Close observation, poetical insight, exquisite 
sense of literary form, supreme command of 
rich, terse, and varied English—these are the 
great charms of the book. Written almost 
in the open air, with the pictures fresh in 
the eye, it is redolent on every page of nature 
and the woodlands. But perhaps the strange- 
ness of the names, and especially the Latin 
titles of plants—rhodora, andromeda, and so 
forth (there are few English ones current in 
America)—will spoil the book to some extent 
for readers here. Clam-shell Hill and 
Hosmer’s Farm are certainly a poor substitute 
for our lovely topographical nomenclature, 
our fells and our granges. On the other 
hand, to one who (like the present reviewer, 
if he may venture to be personal) has been 
brought up among the fauna and flora which 
Thoreau describes, all these details—nay, the 
very names of bluebirds and snow-buntings, 
mink and musquash, bullfrogs and pickerel, 
sumach and hemlock—bring back a rush of 
memories of that primaeval forest scenery 
which has not yet everywhere been vulgarised 
and degraded by obtrusive civilisation, even 
in Canada and the Eastern States. It is hard 
to judge calmly of such a poetical book, dealing 
with such familiar ground, and not to let the 
emotions get the better at times of the critical 
faculty. Many Englishmen, however, may 
perhaps fail to interest themselves sufficiently 
in the woodchuck and the sheldrakes. After 
all, even Selborne itself would be dull if we 
did not know all the birds and flowers our- 
selves beforehand. 

And now for the exasperation. Beautiful 
as the book is, every page of it is disfigured 
by Thoreau’s supreme _ self-consciousness. 
Gilbert White and Mr. Jefferies never obtrude 
themselves. Thoreau is perpetually posing 
before us, among the flowers and birds, as a 
great man and an inspired transcendentalist. 
The little world wags on in its foolish fashion; 
he knows a more excellent way. The Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of 
Science asks him, by circular, in what branch 
of study he is especially interested—surely a 


harmless question enough. Thoreau “ could 
state to a select few that department of human 
enquiry which engages him;” but he could 
not do it to the inferior scientists of the 
American Association, *‘ inasmuch as they do 
not believe in a science which deals with the 
higher law.” So he was obliged to describe 
to them “that poor part of me which alone 
they can understand.” “The fact is,” he 
remarks complacently, “I am a mystic, a 
transcendentalist ;”” and we are bound to 
admit that his transcendentalism sometimes 
resembles that of the good lady whose remarks 
upon the howling of the abyss so utterly 
astonished Martin Chuzzlewit. It is, in fact, 
Boston Platonism run mad. In him the 
culture of the older States, in revolt and 
reaction against the crude and gross material- 
ism of the West and the masses, yet itself 
often but half-educated, takes refuge in a 
mysticism which seems to mean much and be 
very grand, while in reality it is only self- 
conceit masquerading in Carlylesque and 
Emersonian fashion as an infinite superiority 
tocommon humanity. He laughs at people who 
“ are ready to skin the animals alive to come at 
them,” while “ it is rare that we get a new sug- 
gestion; ”” yet he would equally have laughed 
down anything like a rational attempt to ac- 
count for the animals themselves. His sneers 
are generally at those who really stood nearer 
to the truth than he himself did. He makes 
fun of the American exploring expeditions, 
with reports “ followed by an appendix on the 
palaeontology of the route by a distinguished 
savant who was not there, the last illustrated 
by very finely executed engravings of some 
old broken shells picked up on the road.” 
A man who talks like this is exhibiting, not 
the superiority, but the one-sidedness of his 
own nature. Goethe saw spiritual things 
with as keen an eye as Thoreau; but that 
was not the way in which Goethe followed 
the memorable conflict between Cuvier and 
Geoffroy St.-Hilaire. 

However, we must not part in ill-humour 
with what is, when all is said, a delicious and 
a faithful book. One more quotation may 
set us straight again :— 

‘* As it is important to consider Nature from the 
point of view of science, remembering the 
nomenclature and systems of men, and so, if 
possible, go a step farther in that direction, so 
it is equally important often to ignore or forget 
all that men presume that they know, and take 
an original and uuprejudiced view of Nature, 
letting her make what impression she will on 
you, as the first men, and all children, and 
natural men do. For our science, so called, is 
always more barren and mixed with error than 
our sympathies are.” 

That is just the justification for our Thoreaus 
and our Ruskins, and they are a boon to 
humanity in their own way. Yet it is not 
the only, or even the highest, way. 

Grant ALSEN. 








Our Holiday in the East. By Mrs. George 
Sumner. Kdited by the Rev. George 
Henry Sumner. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tuis book describes a tour, made by seven 
persons, to Egypt, Palestine, Cyprus, Athens, 
Constantinople, returning to England via the 
Danube, the time occupied being about three 





months. The party made themselves very 





comfortable under the charge of a dragoman 
called ** Hani,” who had acted in the same 
capacity with ‘*Rob Roy” (Mr. John Mac- 
gregor) in his canoe voyage to the source of 
the Jordan. So well did this man do his 
duty that, when they reached the site of 
Jericho, the conclusion is expressed as to the 
small amount of pity likely to be felt for 
anyone who might be sent to that place, 
provided he was under Hani’s care. Eastern 
travel was all quite new to the party, and the 
capabilities of tent-life for almost luxurious 
comfort was rather a surprise to them. 
There is, perhaps, no condition of existence so 
pleasant as tent-life in the East. The con- 
stant change of scene, with places of interest 
in a country like Palestine appealing to the 
feelings as well as to the intellect, the daily 
movement of what has become for the time a 
canvas home—all is most delightful and 
exhilarating. Its effect tells on the mind no 
less than on the body, producing a most 
healthy result in both. This is acknowledged 
at the end of the long journey, when, on 
bidding good-bye to Hani and his attendant 
Arabs, the writer declares their wandering life 
to have been “ sweet and attractive.” It may 
be mentioned here that in India tent-life has 
attained a still higher condition of develop- 
ment; and that anyone wishing to see it in 
its perfection should travel in that country, 
and, if possibile, as a guest of the Viceroy, 
whose camp might be described as a royal 
palace where all the ceremony of vice-regal 
state is kept up. A state dinner in St. 
George’s Hail at Windsor does not eclipse in 
magnificence a similar ceremony given by the 
Queen’s representative in Hindostan under 
canvas on the “ Maidan” at Agra or Delhi. 
Mrs. Sumner’s account of tent-life in the 
Holy Land, and of the pleasant party they 
seemed to have formed, is all very delightful 
reading. To many, the references to the 
places where well-known events connected 
with Bible history took place, and the 
religious feelings manifested, will be spe- 
cially attractive. No pretension is made 
to research or criticism. In the Preface, 
written by the editor, this is frankly 
acknowledged, and the absence of any 
attempt to solve the knotty questions con- 
nected with disputed holy sites is alluded to. 
The emotional, in the form of veneration, is 
so strong that most of the sites are accepted ; 
and, in the case of Calvary, one is almost led 
to infer that Mrs. Sumner believes in two 
—that approved by Lieut. Conder, and 
the traditional one within the precincts of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Of course, she only 
says she could “ imagine ” the three crosses 
on the grassy knoll near the Damascus Gate, 
which is most probably the hill of El Heid- 
hemiyeh, where the Grotto of Jeremiah is. 
This knoll has been cut away at one time, 
in connexion with the defence of Jerusalem— 
a fact which does not necessarily interfere 
with Lieut. Conder’s theory ; but its tendency 
is in the negative direction. The author's 
statement that “the whole of modern Jerusa- 
lem is some twenty or thirty feet above the 
level of the ancient city” requires qualifica 
tion. In many places the rock is visible, 8 
at the Holy Sepulchre; in others Col. 
Warren found that as much as sixty, seventy, 
and even 120 feet of débris had accumulated 
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in the valleys. The position of the Holy 
City on rocky heights, divided by deep 
valleys, will explain that the accumulation 
could not possibly be uniform. 

The “ growth of myths” is in our day a 
very important subject of speculation. Many 
illustrations can be given in the past of great 
names, as well as great events, absorbing the 
lesser elements around—Cleopatra’s Needle 
is a well-known instance; but the all- 
pervading influence of the press at the present 
day might have led to the conclusion that 
such a process had ceased. The book under 
consideration supplies evidence that this is 
not so. The opening of the Suez Canal was 
certainly a great event in the East, and its 
greatness is yearly becoming more manifest. 
At p. 25 the author mentions a house of recep- 
tion at the Great Pyramid, built for the Prince 
of Wales “ at the time of the opening of the 
Suez Canal.” This is nodoubt what was told 
to the lady by the dragoman, or by the Arabs, 
on the spot ; and it is a good illustration of the 
power of important names on primitive minds. 
The house was constructed at the time here 
stated, but his Royal Highness most 
certainly was not at the opening of the 
Suez Canal. Again, at p. 61, we read of a 
palace built at Ismailia “ forthe Emperor and 
Empress of the French when the Suez Canal 
was opened.” The Emperor of the French 
was not at the opening ceremony, although 
the Empress was; and the palace was not 
erected either for her, or for the Emperor of 
Austria, who was also there, but for a grand 
ball which was given among the festivities. As 
the writer was himself present on the occasion, 
these statements are not matters of hearsay. 

Mrs. Sumner had the privilege of visiting the 
wife of the Khedive, as well as the hareem of 
other high officials at Cairo; and she gives an 
interesting account of the ladies she saw. 
Her description is not made objectionable, like 
some which have been given to the world, 
by speaking in a tone of sarcastic criticism 
of persons who did their best to be civil to 
her; all she says on this head is written in 
the best of taste. 

WitriaM Simpson. 








The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from 
Euripides. With New Poems. By A. 
Mary F. Robinson. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Miss Rosrnson has carried through, with 
a due admixture of faithfulness and 
poetical fire, her clever version of one of the 
most elaborate dramas of Euripides, one 
that is interesting not less in its plot than 
in its poetic finish and its subtle insight 
into human character. The gist of the 
tragedy of The Crowned Hippolytus is the 
fate of the strait-laced worshippers of the virgin 
Artemis, brought about through the guilty 
passion of Phaedra, the second wife of 
Theseus, for her husband’s son by the 
Amazon Hippolyte. In the contest between 
the goddesses Artemis and Aphrodite, 
Hippolytus slights the power of the latter ; 
while she retaliates by awakening in 
Phaedra and revealing, through the Nurse’s 
agency, to Hippolytus, the terrible passion 
Which she evades by death, having first con- 
verted the love of Theseus towards his son 
into hate and suspicion by a charge of dis- 





honourable proposals towards herself. It 
will be seen that the field of the authoress 
admits of full play in the character of 
Phaedra, preferring death to shame, and com- 
promised only by the false charge; in the 
skilful drawing of the Nurse; and in the 
bitterness of Hippolytus towards wives and 
women in general. The play, which comes 
next in time to the Medea, is greatly akin to 
it in tone, though in the latter drama the 
passion of Medea is the chief subject of the 
play, in the Hippolytus the passion of 
Phaedra is secondary to that of the virgin 
hero. 

Out of the many passages which might be 
chosen to illustrate Miss Robinson, some have 
been indicated in brief; but in preference to 
the speeches of the Nurse, or the unquiet 
utterances of Phaedra, we would take a 
sample, near the opening, of the hero’s offering 
to his patron goddess, one of the loveliest 


gleanings from Greek descriptive poetry 
(verses 72-87: youpé wor. . . Gomep Hpsauny 
Biov). 


‘* Welcome to me, O fairest 
Artemis, loveliest maiden 
Of them that walk on Olympus! 

I bring for thee a plaited wreath of flowers 

From meadow lands untrodden and unmown, 

There never shepherd dares to feed his flocks, 

Nor iron comes therein : only the bee 

Through that unsullied meadow in the spring 

Flies on and leaves it pure, and Reverence 

Freshens with rivers’ dew the tended flowers. 

And only they whose virtue is untaught, 

They that inherit purity, may pluck 

Their bloom, and gather it—no baser man. 

Yet, O dear mistress, from this pious hand 

Take thou a garland for thy golden hair. 

For I of all men only am thy friend 

To share thy converse and companionship, 

Hearing thy voice, whose eyes I never see— 

And thus may [I live till I reach the goal.” 

In the above passage the statue of Artemis is 
supposed to stand on the stage, and the 
words are those of MHippolytus on first 
greeting her. A few lines may be added to 
represent the argument of the Nurse in verses 
464-70 (adcous 0& raiwi . . . TS av exvedoaL 
doxets), that illicit amours are often winked at. 
** How many fathers help their sons to sin, 

Accomplices of Cypris? And the wise 

Set us this saw : let foul things slip the sight. 

One must not look too curiously at life, 

Nor carve and polish the overhanging roof ; 

But canst thou find no way to scape thy fate ? 

If, on the whole, thou hast more good than ill, 

Then fora mortal thou art reckoned happy.” 
The authoress has rightly divined that the 
metaphor here is from the inexactness of 
carpentry, the comparison being between 
morals and manual art. She has studied her 
text with pains and clear insight—nay, not 
unfrequently with happy cleverness. 

Of the shorter poems in the volume, 
“The Redclove” (after the Novella of Messer 
Giov. Batt. Giraldi Cinthio, 1550) is the most 
considerable and the most pathetic. Moreover, 
it is not tinged with aught of that more 
terrible tragedy which seems to have chiefly 
characterised the tales of the early Italian 
novelist. Rather, it depicts how the loves 
of Antonio and Dafne, warrior’s son and 
blind old poet’s daughter, linked together in 
life, were past sundering in death; and how 
the cement that united them at last beneath 
the laurel trees was 
** When they that buried him beside his love 

— on the shapeless dust, a blossoming 

clove, 





—~ 


Among other samples of Miss Robinson's 
poems, one that takes us by storm in its 
outrightness and blunt delineation of motive 
is called ‘‘ Captain Ortis’ Booty,” a singular, 
but effective, ballad of the boon which that 
Spanish Lancer won from Alva at the taking 
of Antwerp—to wit, the guerdon of the 
prison in which lay, not merely secular 
criminals, but the foes of religion. The 
closing verses will show of what type it is. 

** Yes, and I praise him, for my part, 

This man, war-beaten and tough of heart. 
Who, scheming a booty, no doubt planned it 
More like a saint, as I think, than a bandit, 
What, my friend, is too coarse for you ? 
Will naught less than a Galahad do ? 

Well; far nobler, no doubt, your sort is : 
But I—I declare for brave Captain Ortis.” 

A word of praise is due to “ Under the 
Trees,” and another of query to what strikes 
us, in p. 188, as the affected archaism, 
**Thespesian Promises.” But we should say 
that Miss Robinson might trust herself to 
gather (such affectations apart) the more un- 
culled wreaths of Greek dramatic poetry. 

James DaviEs. 








History of China. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. Vol. I. (W. H. Allen.) 


THE present volume bears out on every page 
the statement made in the Preface that the 
task of writing it was “ very congenial ”’ to 
the author. Mr. Boulger’s previous works 
on Asiatic history have shown how completely 
he is able to master the intricacies of Oriental 
politics, and to follow the workings of Eastern 
minds. And in the work before us these 
qualities are equally conspicuous. The 
history of China is evidently to him a long 
epic, in which the characters are living people 
and the rise and fall of dynasties are real 
events. Having thus realised his subject, he 
is in a position to write about it; and, though 
we disagree with some of his conclusions, 
and consider that he does not always take a 
correct view of the political situation, his book 
is well worthy of careful study by those to 
whom the history of China may as yet have 
been a sealed book. 

Mr. Boulger begins with the beginning of 
Chinese history, and writes “the end” at 
the downfall ot the Yuen Dynasty (a.p. 
1368). The field covered is therefore a wide 
one, embracing the growth of the nation, 
from the first appearance of the Chinese in 
China as a wandering tribe to their adoption of 
the feudal system, and finally to their develop- 
ment into the subjects of an empire. 
Feudalism has been a first step towards 
empire in all history ; and the circumstances 
of its rise and fall in Northern China are 
exactly what we should have expected from 
the universal experience of other nations. 
But the disintegrating forces in China were 
very active. As the divisions between the 
various States became more marked, the 
Chinese rulers and nobles began to fall under 
the influence of the languages and customs 
of the aboriginal peoples by whom they were 
surrounded. Thus little by little their 
separation from the central kingdom of Chow 
became greater, in spite of the constant 
endeavours of the Imperial Court to draw 
tightly the bonds which bound them to- 
gether. Every effort was made by the adoption 
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of a new system of writing, by constant 
Imperial progresses through the principalities, 
by the collection of dialectic vocabularies, 
and by the interchange of popular ballads to 
hold together that which was inevitably 
destined to fall to pieces in order to give 
birth to an empire. 

As in all such cases, the death-throes of feu- 
dalism were accompanied by frightful blood- 
shed, which was by no means stanched on the 
establishment of the empire in 221 B.c. by 
Shi Hwang-ti. Of this ruler the Chinese 
historians say that he was ww taou, “ desti- 
tute of reason;”’ and, as long as Chinese 
history lasts, it will be told of him that he 
planned and carried into effect, as far as he 
was able, the destruction of the national 
literature. Mr. Boulger defends this act 
as having been made necessary by the 
circumstances of the time. But, to us, it 
appears as both a crime and a blunder. The 
Chinese were then, as now, both by natural 
instinct and acquired habit, a literary people. 
To throw into the flames every book in the 
country was, therefore, at once to outrage 
their feelings as a nation, and to sever the 
sympathies of the people from him. That 
these were the results of the deed might, even 
if the history of his reign had not shown 
them to be so, be gathered from the effect 
produced by the opposite course which was 
followed by the founder of the Han Dynasty, 
who, on his accession to the throne fifteen 
years later, earned the gratitude and admira- 
tion of his subjects by his endeavours to re- 
cover the lost texts, and to revive the ancient 
learning which had received so severe a shock. 

Gaining wisdom from these experiences, 
the founders of all subsequent dynasties, 
whether Chinese, Mongolian, or Tatar, have 
sought to win the affection of their subjects 
by becoming the patrons of scholars; and 
the firm hold which the reigning Manchu 
house has on the regard of the people was 
gained less by the prowess of Shun-chi than 
by the encouragement given to the national 
literature by K’ang-he and K’ien-lung, the 
second and fourth emperors of the line. It 
is noticeable, also, that in the many over- 
throws of dynastic thrones recounted by Mr. 
Boulger there is not to be found an instance 
in which the dispossessed Sovereign was an 
enlightened scholar. In every case, with 
a decline of Imperial qualities, the love of 
learning has waned also, with the invari- 
able result of driving the scholars of the 
empire into the camp of the malcontents and 
rebels. 

Students of Mr. Boulger’s volume will, 
unless bearing this in mind, have difficulty in 
recognising the elements of stability which, 
in spite of the constant overthrow of dynasties 
and the successful invasions of Mongolians 
and Tatars, have perpetuated the empire, 
and have maintained intact the principles of 
government which were formulated by Con- 
fucius. At every few pages we are called 
upon to stand at the death-bed of a Sovereign, 
or to watch the flight of the last of a line of 
emperors. Such events form prominent 
features in Oriental history; but, happily, 
they present greater attractions to native 
annalists than to Mr. Boulger, who has 
wisely reli:ved the monotony of their recur- 
rence by graphic descriptions of those con- 


temporary incidents which moulded the ex- 
ternal fortunes of the empire. 
Rozert K. Dovetas. 








Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century, as con- 
trasted with its Karlier and Later History. 
Being the Cunningham Lectures for 1880. 
By John Cairns, D.D., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in the United 
Presbyterian College. (Edinburgh: A. & 
C. Black.) 


From no lack of ability within their own 
communion, but in a spirit of liberality such 
as the Scottish Free Church has often shown, 
the Cunningham Trustees appointed for their 
iecturer last year the learned Principal of the 
United Presbyterian College. He has justified 
their choice in the series of lectures under 
review. His main subject is the history of 
unbelief in England, Germany, and France 
during the eighteenth century; but not the 
least interesting part of his work are the 
sketches which he has drawn in contrast or 
illustration from earlier and later phases of 
sceptical opinion. 

A clergyman who undertakes to lecture 
upon the historical developments of unbelief 
will find the work he has set himself a severe 
test alike of candour and of sound judgment. 
If he thinks too much of the edification of 
his hearers, he will be suspected of suppression 
and reserve where they specially look to him 
for a clear and reliable record of past opinion. 
On the other hand, he cannot, and should 
not, forget that, as a Christian teacher 
addressing a Christian audience, he incurs 
some responsibility in laying before them a 
series of doubts and objections any complete 
answer to which is often precluded by the 
very conditions of human knowledge. Dr. 
Cairns has not failed in these requisite 
qualifications. His own views will bear the 
inspection even of keen-eyed Scottish ortho- 
doxy ; but, as they are not held back, so also 
they are not too much obtruded. He has not 
infused into his pages any of the bitterness of 
polemical controversy, and is always anxious 
neither to misrepresent nor to exaggerate. 
He writes as one who is well assured that 
the Christianity which has borne the brunt 
of so many fierce attacks will always be strong 
enough to rest simply and securely upon its 
own innate strength. 

An acquaintance with German theology is 
of course indispensable to any sufficient esti- 
mate of modern Rationalism. Dr. Cairns has 
studied the Germans well. Indeed, in reading 
his pages, the thought has several times 
occurred that he has caught too much of the 
German diction for grace and vigour of style. 
It must be added that, perhaps from some 
carelessness in correcting the proofs, there are 
occasionally sentences which, if grammatical, 
are at all events scarcely intelligible. What 
is the meaning of the following P— 

‘‘ Conybeare argued, indeed, that an inspiration 
might be conceived quite distinct from Tindal’s 
alleged building on natural truths, and that 
even if an inspired person were shut up to 
receive new truth by proved agreement with 
old, it would thus enter ” (p. 87). 

Or again— 

‘*Such a believing spirit, as we see in Germany, 





making literature, after Luther, run so much in 





one channel, and in England, where, amid a 
great creative period, a name like that of Bacon 
stands conspicuous by homage to the Bible, by- 
and-by gives place” (p. 37). 

Yet Dr. Cairns is quite able to write good and 
lucid English. His style is directly affected 
by his matter. The Deism, for instance, of 
the last century has lost the greatest part of 
its interest. It is not that modern theology 
is no longer occupied with the questions then 
under discussion. English Deistical writers, 
and the distinguished divines who replied to 
them, were among the first to open out 
lines of thought which are full of interest in 
our own day. But there has been a thorough 
change, none the less real for being to a great 
extent intangible and undescribable, in tone 
and spirit and point of view. No one, what- 
ever be his opinions, feels himself altogether 
in sympathy with the controversialists on 
either side, and their volumes grow dusty 
on old library shelves. If Dr. Cairns’ style 
becomes somewhat depressed by the occasional 
heaviness of his subject, some indulgence 
may willingly be granted him. A writer 
will hardly keep up to his best level when he 
has begun to nod over the pages which he 
consults. Whenever the learned Principal 
passes from the record of bygone disputes to 
general reflections, or to subjects in which he, 
equally with the reader, feels a stronger 
interest, his style at once revives. We might 
quote, for example, some excellent remarks on 
the collapse of eighteenth-century Deism, from 
a passage which begins as follows :— 

‘‘Nor did the Deists fail through intellectual 
weakness alone; they wanted the elements of 
moral victory. They wanted a creed, a wor- 
ship, a polity, a tradition. They wanted that 
without which success is nowhere possible in 
the moral field, and least of all in England— 
enthusiasm. The Reformation was not carried 
without men that would go to the stake, nor 
civil liberty without men that would rush to 
the field. No mere simplification of a belief 
has ever conquered, unless the half has burned 
more brightly than the whole” (p. 117). 

Dr. Cairns’ opening lecture is upon the 
unbelief of the first four centuries as contrasted 
with that of the eighteenth. ‘Then, in regard 
to free thought, it was, he says, not the 
sceptical party, as in the later period, but the 
Church, that was the special champion of 
unfettered enquiry and emancipated reason. 
“Humani juris,’ argued Tertullian, “et 
naturalis juris est, unicuique quod putaverit 
colere . . . nee religionis est cogere reli- 
gionem.” A second point of contrast is 
the defence by Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian 
of a purified polytheism, as compared with the 
attack of the later opponents of Christianity 
upon the principle of any divine revelation. 
His third contrast is the general authority 
conceded to the Scriptures by early pagan 
writers, but denied to them by eighteenth- 
century sceptics. There is much that 1s 
instructive in these comparisons; but, like 
most contrasts of the kind, they are too sharply 
cut, and are rather open to question. The 


early Church did, indeed, like other minorities, 
plead for freedom; yet it must also be 
remembered that it brought persecution upon 
itself for the very reason that it was emphati- 
cally aggressive, and could brook no rival 
claim and no equality of altars. It can hardly 
be argued that any average Churchman 1 
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the time of Athanasius would have been more 
tolerant in his opinions than his representa- 
tive in the Georgian age. Tertullian’s views 
of toleration, notwithstanding his words 
quoted above, were far more like those of 
such impetuous Churchmen as Hickes or 
Leslie than of any one of the Deists against 
whom they wrote. So again with the second 
contrast. There is undoubtedly, as Dr. Cairns 
observes, a very strong opposition between 
the mystic and visionary element which be- 
came prominent in revivified Paganism, and 
the utter absence of any such vein in men 
like Toland and Bolingbroke, Hume and 
Gibbon. But the general contrast can only 
be carried out by somewhat exaggerating the 
Deistic unbelief in revelation. As a rule, one 
Deist after another protested, in terms the 
sincerity of which we have no right to deny, 
that he did not attack the principle of a reve- 
lation, but only insisted that all necessary 
truth, whether revealed or unrevealed, was 
fully accessible to human reason, and that 
reason, honestly used, was a sufficient guide 
to all men. ‘ Nevertheless,” adds Chubb— 
and parallel passages might be quoted from 
Toland, Tindal, and others— 


“such is the degeneracy, and such the un- 
happy circumstances of a great part of our 
species, as renders it expedient and greatly de- 
sirable that a divine revelation should be given; 
and, consequently, it is exceedingly kind and 
good in God that he has given it” (Sufficiency 
of Reason, p. 65). 


In fact, if we are to compare the modified 
acceptance of the old polytheism among 
Julian’s contemporaries with the limited 
belief in revelation on the part of the Deist, 
we shall find the points of similarity greater 
than those of contrast. Setting aside the 
spiritualising element which the more earnest 
Pagans had adopted, there is a great likeness 
between Porphyry or Proclus rationalising 
into bare history or poetical allegory the 
ancient myths, and Collins or Woolston 
adapting Scripture to their views of what a 
rational religion should be. 

_ At the end of this chapter there are some 
interesting remarks on the testimony, unin- 
tended, and therefore the more valuable, which 
Celsus and other representatives of early un- 
belief have rendered to the genuineness and 
authenticity of New Testament books. 

A vast gap, very scantily bridged over by 
the remark that “the Crusades were the chief, 
if not the only, apologetics of many centuries,”’ 
separates the first from the second lecture, 
which treats of unbelief in the seventeenth 
century. During the Reformation minds 
were too engrossed with the struggle that 
Was going on to discuss any subject, however 
important, that had no direct bearing upon it. 
But many causes tended to a decay of faith 
during the period that followed—such as the 
new divisions in the Church, the demoralising 
Influence of religious wars, and the rise of a 
new learning that was no longer closely allied 
with religion. This under-current of unbelief 
that was now beginning to be felt was nobly 
met, though from exceedingly different points 
of view, in two celebrated works—the De 
Veritate of Grotius and the Pensées of Pascal. 
But it gained ground, and took three prin- 
Cipal forms—* first, the Deistic, with its two 
types, the one more historical, represented by 





Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the other more 
materialist, represented by Hobbes; secondly, 
the Pantheistic, represented by Spinoza; 
and, thirdly, the sceptical, represented by 
Bayle.” 

The next three lectures constitute the 
main body of the work, and deal respectively 
with eighteenth-century unbelief in England, 
France, and Germany. In England, Pan- 
theism was dubiously represented by Toland 
only in his last work—the Pantheisticon ; 
Deism, by a host of writers, ‘‘ Collins head- 
ing the argument against prophecy, Woolston 
that against miracles, Tindal that against the 
addition to the light of nature, Shaftesbury 
and Chubb that against the Christian morality, 
and Morgan that against the Old Testament.” 
Hume, with Gibbon and Bolingbroke, were 
the chief representatives of the sceptics. 

The limits of a lecture are but narrow. It 
might, therefore, have been more interesting if 
the author had given rather less space to the 
mere record of Deistical opinion, and rather 
more to drawing out and illustrating its 
most characteristic features, its points of 
strength and weakness. The utter downfall 
of eighteenth-century Deism, and the com- 
parative oblivion into which it sank, some- 
what disguise the importance of the movement 
and its durable effects. As a practical form 
of Christianity (so far as the term “ Christian ” 
may be applied to it), Deism could not but 
fall. Hard, bare, negative, and coldly rational, 
singularly deficient in every spiritual element, 
a religion almost without a theology, making 
no appeal to the imagination and little to the 
devotional faculty, there was nothing to 
attract the heart and rouse the spirit. 
Moreover, there was an occasional flippancy 
in its criticisms, extremely repugnant to 
the gravity of a subject in which the 
deepest interests of humanity are involved— 
a presumptuous self-confidence, which had 
little perception of its own possible deficien- 
cies and the possible strength of the cause it 
was attacking, and a bitterness of tone which 
might be excused, rather than justified, by the 
violence of the denunciations to which the 
writers were themselves subjected. Lastly, 
it laboured under a certain shade of disin- 
genuousness, which hostile opinion has very 
commonly exaggerated, but which is not 
easily to be dispelled. Overt attacks on 
Christianity were still a legal crime; and 
there was far too little enthusiasm among the 
Deists to give them much of the martyr 
temper. Consequently, their warmest pro- 
fessions of Christian faith lie under some 
suspicion, which is increased by Toland’s 
direct avowal (quoted by Dr. Cairns) of the 
right to hold one doctrine “in pectore et 
privato consessu,” and another “in foro et 
publica concione.”’ 

Yet we think that few will rise from a 
candid perusal of Deistical literature without 
feeling that the movement was not by any 
means ar altogether unchristian one; that its 
principal writers are in many cases to be 
credited with a genuine purpose of liberating 
Christianity from what they believed to be its 
corruptions; and that, if Deism be considered 
in the character, not of a religion in itself, 
but a form of corrective criticism through 
which religion had to pass, its action was 
ultimately beneficial. Its theology, meagre 





as it was, rested, at allfevents, upon two most 
solid foundations—a belief in the perfect 
goodness and in the perfect reasonableness of 
all God’s dealings. In theory, all Christians 
would acknowledge the same two articles of 
faith; but the Deists, untrammelled by 
respect for authority or traditional thought, 
brought out into the fullest light, disrobed 
of all conventional phraseology, every 
doctrine and every opinion which, rightly or 
wrongly, they supposed would not bear to be 
examined by relation to these two funda- 
mental axioms. The greater part of what 
was then challenged passed through the ordeal, 
not discredited or enfeebled, as the Deists 
were too apt to suppose, but stronger and on 
more assured grounds than ever. But on 
some points the Deists occupied a far more 
tenable position. They were able to show— 
and many leading Churchmen incurred at the 
time much opprobrium by going thus far 
with them—that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with the primary 
attributes of Deity much that was popularly 
held in connexion with the doctrines of 
retribution, predestination, and vicarious 
suffering. They opposed, in some instances 
with much force, that self-seeking and ego- 
tistical aspect of religion which was only too 
congenial to the temper of the age. They 
fought with vehemence for the right of free 
thought, which, with all its possible dangers, 
had been the leading principle of the Reforma- 
tion, and is essential to the cause of truth. 
They compelled religious minds to realise to 
themselves their faith, and to seek a secure 
refuge from outward assaults and external 
difficulties in that inward evidence which, 
after all, is a stronger argument to each 
individual soul than any extrinsic proof can be. 
In a word, if it could have been possible that 
Deists should have won, their victory would 
have been the death-knell of vital Chris- 
tianity ; yet, as a losing cause, they did not 
labour in vain. 

We have left ourselves no space for remarks 
upon the French Encyclopaedists and the 
German Rationalism, although the latter 
subject in particular is treated by Dr. Cairns 
with considerable skill and much learning, 
To many persons the most interesting lecture 
will be the last, which treats of scepticism in 
the nineteenth century, three great names 
being selected by the author to illustrate his 
theme—Strauss, Renan, and Mill. 

C. J. ABBry. 








RECENT VERSE. 


The Love Sonnets of Proteus, (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) Messrs. Kegan Paul and Oo. are 
rapidly making their way to the head of the 
trade in England in the matter of producing 
handsome books in really good taste. The 
paper of these sonnets and their general get-up 
are excellent ; and the gilt top and rough sides 
leave nothing to desire except, perhaps, a rather 
wider margin. The binding would be exceed- 
ingly pretty if it did not somehow suggest the 
border of a bath towel, but after all there are 
worse things than bath towels. Among those 
things we think we may include, if not the 
poetry of Proteus, certainly his proficiency in 
the art of design. He has prefixed a frontis- 
piece to his volume in which he represents him- 
self as leaving a grave whereon is written 
‘Hic jacet amor aeternus” in a storm of rain, 
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The epitaph is a pretty conceit, but not much 
else can be said in favour of the drawing, and 
the figure has an air of stealthy disreputable- 
ness which is enough to prejudice even the most 
fair-minded critic against him. The sonnets are 
numerous, and display a sublime bumptious- 
ness. They are divided into four sections, the 
first headed ‘‘ Manon,” the second ‘‘ Juliet,” 
the third ‘‘Gods and False Gods,” the fourth 
‘* Vita Nova.” Proteus informs us in his Pre- 
face that those only are beyond hope of wisdom 
who have never dared to be fools. He is 
certainly in this case not beyond hope of 
wisdom; but perhaps he has confused the 
pardonable act of foolish writing with the un- 
pardonable one of publishing the results of that 
folly in cold blood. We shall be kind to him, 
however, and only cite a sonnet where he tells 
what he has seen and most of his readers have 
not. In the majority of his pieces he tells what 
his readers have felt, and tells it badly. 


‘* THE OASIS OF SIDI KHALED, 


‘¢ How the earth burns! each pebble underfoot 
Is as a living thing with power to wound. 

The white sand quivers, and the footfall mute 
Of the slow camels strikes but gives no sound 
As though they walked on flame, not solid 

ground. 

Tis noon and the beasts’ shadows even have fled 
Back to their feet, and there is fire around 

And fire beneath and overhead the sun, 

Pitiful heaven, what is this we view? 

Tall trees, a river, pools where swallows fly, 

Thickets of oleander where doves coo, 

Shades deep as midnight, greenness for tired 


eyes. 
Mark how the light winds in the palm-tops sigh 

Oh, this is rest. Oh, this is paradise.” 

Poems. By the Author of “The Growth of 
Love.” ThirdSeries. (Bumpus.) We heartily 
wish that the author of The Growth of Love, 
whose talent is well known to most students 
of poetry, and well thought of by all who know 
it and whose opinion is worth having, would 
publish his work in a less cryptic, scrappy, and 
generally outlandish form. As many persons 
who have never been formally admitted into 
his confidence have fully identified him, there 
can be no reason for concealment; and his work, 
presented in some sufficient and tangible bulk, 
would have a much better chance of recognition 
than in the furtive pamphlets in which it at 
present lurks. Poetry, at least such poetry 
as this, is not a crime; and there can be 
no reason why the perpetrator should stalk 
about in mask and domino. For any appear- 
ance of irritation in these remarks we cau best 
account by professing our very high admiration 
for this mysterious and yet well-known author’s 
work. It is absurd that a man should not 
present himself in proper form to his critics 
and his readers when he can write like this :— 


‘* Thou didst delight mine eyes, 
Yet whoamI1? Not best 
Nor first, nor last to test 

Thy charm, thy bloom to prize, 
Nor this the only time 
Thou shalt set love to rhyme.” 


We purposely omit the rest in hopes that some 
one struck by so uncommon a note and desiring 
to hear its completion may send for the pam- 
phlet himself. Sonnets, however, may not be 
mutilated, and one of the sonnets here printed 
we must give :— 


‘* My lady pleases me and I please her. 
This know we both, and I besides know well 
Wherefore I love her, and I love to tell 

My love as all my loving songs aver. 

But what on her part could the passion stir, 
Though ’tis more difficult for love to spell, 
Yet can I dare divine how this befell, 

Nor will her lips deny it if I err. 

She loves me first because I love her, then 
Loves me for knowing why she should be loved, 


And that I love to praise her loves again. 

So from her beauty both our loves are moved, 
And by her beauty are sustained, nor when 

The earth falls from the sun is this disproved.” 


For Mr.——but we were going to be indiscreet— 
for the author’s experiments in a new prosody 
we do not care much, though they contain at 
least the elements of some fine poetry. When 
the new prosody is worth much, it seems to us 
to be reducible with advantage to the old. 


The Heptalogia; or, the Seven against Sense. 
(Chatto and Windus.) A whole volume of 
parodies in unison is rather too much of a good 
or a bad thing; and the anonymous author of 
this book, whom it is not necessary to strive 
to identify, has, like not a few other parodists, 
sometimes rather overshot himself. The end 
of ‘The Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell” is, 
however, very good :— 
‘* Parallels all things are ; yet many of these are 
askew, 
You are certainly I, but certainly I am not you. 
Springs the rock from the plain, shoots the 
spring from the rock. 
Cocks exist for the hen, but hens exist for the 


cock. 
God whom we see not is, and God who is not we 


see. 
Fiddle we know is diddle, and diddle we take it 
is dee.” 


The last line is certainly excellent. ‘‘ John 
Jones” is still better ; indeed, the singularities 
in thought, diction, and verse of ‘‘ James Lee” 
are followed with an ingenious faithfulness 
which might perhaps have been better employed. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore lends himself so very 
easily to parody that ‘‘The Person of the 
House” is not worth much; while “The Poet 
and the Woodlouse” and ‘‘ Last Words of a 
Seventh-rate Poet” are worth still less. The 
“ Sonnet for a Picture ” is poor, and the allitera- 
tion in the Swinburnian ‘‘ Nephilidia” over- 
done. If the author is wise, he will allow but 
one of his seven to survive asa whole, and that 
will be ‘‘ John Jones.” 


Fulgencius, and other Poems. By B. M. 
Rankine. (Newman.) Mr. Rankine has here 
published a considerable number of poems, 
many, if not most, of which, we are given to 
understand, have appeared before, either in 
volume form or in magazines. They display, 
for the most part, considerable correctness of 
ear, a good command of language, and a fair 
store of sufficiently poetical, if not very 
novel, imagery. Unfortunately, they also show 
very strongly indeed the tendency which 
is the curse of minor poetry, and especially of 
reprinted minor poetry. We can tell pretty 
accurately when Mr. Rankine was bewitched 
by Mr. Morris, when he exchanged that 
fascination for Mr. Swinburne’s spell, when he 
took a bath of Mr. Dante Rossetti, &c., &c.; in 
fact, a clinical history of Mr. B. Montgomerie 
Rankine’s successive poetical ailments for the 
last fifteen or twenty years is contained within 
the covers of Fulgencius. Nevertheless, not a 
few of the poems are pleasant enough to read, 
and most of them are above the level of ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Corner.” 


The Advocate. (Wyman.) An odd little 
drama, wherein, the time being the Second 
French Empire, the characters talk partly in 
prose, partly in blank verse, of this fashion :— 


‘*T little thought so soon to meet again. 
Yet, if ’twixt our last interview and this 
Too brief the space has been, until the next 
It may prove long enough, since haply not 
This side eternity,” &c. 


Prize Translations, &c. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. (Walker.) This little 
volume contains some rather clever work of its 
kind. A few of the parodies are excellent; 
notably ‘‘ De Rotundis,” 








The Chantry Owl, &c. By H. M. Stokes, 
(Longmans and Co.) This appears to be a 
second edition, with additions, of a book 
formerly published. Many better books of 
verse have never found their way into a second 
edition, but some worse ones have. 


The Shakespeare Tapestry. By C. Hawkey. 
(Blackwood.) The author of this Shakespeare 
Tapestry has had one of the very funniest ideas 
that ever entered a human brain, and has 
worked it out in a way nearly as funny. 
Two young persons, Margaret and Ellenore, 
undertake a ‘‘ suit,” as they would perhaps 
have called it, of tapestry from Shaksperian 
subjects, and describe their work, with great 
store of compliments to each other, in a book 
of 200 pages full of octosyllabic verse. The 
plan is, of course, doomed to failure by its 
ludicrous impertinence; but the verses are, of 
their kind, sometimes rather better than might 
be expected from the initial folly of their writer. 


Erin: Verses Irish and Catholic. By the 
Rey. Matthew Russell. (Dublin: Gill.) Of 
this unpretending little book of verse it is 
sufficient to say that its verses are Irish with- 
out containing anything offensive to English- 
men, and Catholic without containing anything 
offensive to Anglican or Protestant readers. 
They are not, as a rule, ambitious, but of 
their kind they are excellent; even though Mr. 
Russell, in his ‘Irish Farmer’s Sunday,” has 
invited a dangerous comparison. 


Justine, and other Poems, (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co.) That a verse-writer should call a 
Roman heroine Justine is bad, and it is worse 
that he should remark in a note that her name 
is Latiné Justinia. Perhaps it is worst that he 
should, under any title, write verses so feeble 
as most of those which are to be found here. 


The Bride of Albion, and other Poems. By 
W. H. Davis. (E. Q. Allen.) Mr. Davis, 
whose book is a very little one, has some most 
curious notions of things. He calls by the title 
of ‘‘The May Queen Parody ” a perfectly serious 
version of the original, slightly altered, and 
(it is to be supposed) bettered in his view, which 
is hardly likely to be the view of anybody else. 
As a sample of him, this piece of mild absurdity 
may serve :— 
‘TO A TEAR, 

‘*Stay, gentle tear, within thy fount, 

Thou art not wont to flow. 

Bravely life’s hill we must surmount, 
Where thorns and briars grow.” 


It is certainly true that an individual tear is 
not wont to flow. But literal exactness of state- 
ment hardly constitutes poetry. 


One Year in his Life. By J. E. Panton. 
(C. Brooks and Co.) The chief poem in this 
book is an echo of the vapid and namby-pamby 
style of which it would not be fair to say that 
Mr. Tennyson has sometimes set the example, 
but for which he is indirectly responsible. The 
minor poems are much better, often showing 
feeling, and not seldom very fairly poetical 
imagination and expression. A set of “ Sonnets 
to Colours” may be specified as good. 


As One that Serveth. By Rev. G. A. Chad- 
wick. (Elliot Stock.) We conceive, as we 
have often had occasion to say, that the busi- 
ness of criticism with all sacred poetry which is 
not exceedingly good or outrageously bad is 
to pass it by with a simple comparative estimate. 
Mr. Chadwick’s verse is much better than most 
of its kind. It is not, indeed, good enough to 
come under our favourably excepted class, of 
which in the last fifty years there have not, 

erhaps, been a dozen examples in English; 
but it is worth the attention of those who read 
sacred verse. 


Love's Weakness is Love's Tragedy. By Rev. 
A, Starkey, (Reeyes and Turner.) Mr 
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Starkey should not call his work a noveletté 
en drame, because the word noyelette is un- 
known to the French language. It contains 
fair verse, and exhibits a certain command of 
pathos. But a partly dramatised verse-tale is 
a difficult thing to make readable. 


Sappho: a Dream. By the Author of “Gi- 
nevra.” (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) The rapidity 
with which this author produces dramas is some- 
thing to make the ghost of Lope uneasy. Sappho 
isa lyrical drama rather than a blank verse 
one, and in point of execution it is not much 
worse than its forerunners. 


Gondaline’s Lesson, &c. By Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) This is a 
volume of not very strong and rather unequal, 
but, on the whole, pleasing enough, verse. 


Songs of Passion and Pain. By Ernest Wild- 
ing. (Newman.) We weep for Mr. Ernest 
Wilding. We deeply sympathise with his con- 
dition. He is in a terrible way, as the very 
titles of his poems will show: ‘‘Study in 
White and Blood,” ‘‘ Improvision in White and 
Gold,” ‘Psalm to a Wayside Crucifix,” 
‘‘Harmony in Sea and Silver,” &c., &c. His 
pain sometimes gets the better of his grammar 
(‘*Forgive meif I were not kind”’). His passion 
frequently makes him add “improvisions” to 
the dictionary, and his tuneful numbers are apt 
to hobble vilely. But these things are incident 
to the race of bards, and Mr. Wilding may 
perhaps laugh as heartily some years hence 
over his improvisions in white and blood as his 
readers do now. 


Foreshadowings. By Charles Room. (Elliot 
Stock.) Foreshadowings is wu poem in four 
cantos, and in the Spenserian stanza. It has 
abundant arguments, one of which begins 
‘Episode on the Reasons which induced the 
Almighty to people the Dreary Arctic Regions.” 
This is a kind of enquiry which we do not care 
to pursue. But when we do take to it, we shall 
first investigate the reasons which induced 
Providence to make poets like Mr. Charles 
Room. To any mind which has once received a 
tincture of scholastic learning this is much the 
most attractive quaestio quodlibetalis of the two. 


Grand Tours in Many Lands. By John 
McCosh. (Remington.) Anyone who wants to 
read about six thousand verses like these, relat- 
ing to the luckless Shere Ali— 


‘‘ He forthwith mustered them upon the lawn, 

And sent his wives and babes to Turkistan ” 
—should read Dr. McCosh. He isa most divert- 
ing writer; and, although we do shrewdly fear 
that some injurious remarks as ta critics are 
intended, among others, for our own ears, we 
say so boldly. If Dr. McCosh thinks the com- 
mendation ambiguous or insufficient, we are 
very sorry. 


Raymond, Lord of Ver. (Prevost.) We have 
more than once had to avow the consciousness 
of incapacity which besets us in presence of the 
endless closet dramas which issue from the 
press. We can say little about any of them, for 
the best of all reasons, that there is little to 
say. They most of them bear testimony to a 
certain reading of the dramatic classics; they 
some of them show some familiarity with the 
management of blank verse; they frequently 
contain comic prose scenes where waiting-maids 
and secondary male personages bandy pseudo- 
Elizabethan wit. Raymond, Lord of Ver, is 
rather quainter than most of them, and that is 
all we can say. 


The Cardinal Archbishop. By Col. Colomb. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Col. Colomb is a 
persevering practitioner of narrative poetry; 
and, though we do not know that we can pro- 
nounce him to have mastered the secret of verse- 
uarrative as it must be presented to his own 
generation to make them accept it, his good- 





will is considerable. There is, perhaps, no kind 
of verse in which fashion is so imperatively to 
be observed as verse-narrative. Col. Colomb 
has chosen the octosyllabic line, with something 
of Scott in it, but more of Moore. We have 
seen worse exemplifications of the style, but we 
cannot honestly say that Col. Colomb has 
vindicated his title to be the magician. 


Marie Antoinette. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
Here is another drama. Perhaps, in default of 
better, criticisia of it may be given by a quota- 
tion :— 

** (Enter Marat in the dress of a groom.) 
‘*Mar. Though servant of a prince, my eyes look 
round 

From meanness with defiance of the fate 

That makes me loathsome in the eyes of men. 

What have I done to merit this their spite ? 

Throughout my crawling miserable life, 

Steeped in contempt of man and all his pain, 

I have healedjno wound would it but fester 

more, 

Bound up no sorrow in another’s life, 

Offered and asked no kindness and no hope, 

Heeded no sickening cry, quenched no degpair, 

Ceded to death no tear, to woe no sigh ; 

O’er desolation breathed no painéd prayer : 

No pity have I known, mercy nor love,” 


These lines are a tolerably sufficient instance 
of the somewhat vigorous, but insufficiently 
clear, expression and of the undramatic concep- 
tion which characterise Marie Antoinette. The 
proper study of the dramatist is certainly man, 
and we do not think that the author of Marie 
Antoinette has mastered the peculiarities of ex- 
cessive reformers. 


Mary Magdalene. By Mrs. R. Greenough. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Paper, print, and 
(with some allowance) binding may be pro- 
nounced to be wholly satisfactory in Mrs. 
Greenough’s work. Of the quality of the text 
we cannot speak quite so complimentarily. A 
blank-verse poem of a narrative kind demands 
in the poet certain rather unusual gifts. Mrs. 
Richard Greenough has not got them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the first work to be 
issued by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
in the series of Anecdota Omoniensia, some 
particulars of which we have already given, 
will be the Sanskrit text of the Sukhivati-vydha, 
the principal authority of Buddhism in Nepiil, 
China, and Japan. it was translated twelve 
times into Chinese; and five of the twelve 
Chinese translations are still in existence, some 
cf them dating from the third century A.D. 
The Sanskrit original has not yet been pub- 
lished, and is totally different from the small 
text of the Sukhdvati-vyiha lately discovered 
in Japan, and published by Prof. Max Miiller 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1880. ‘The edition will be founded on a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library presented by Mr. 
Hodgson, collated with tue MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and the Cambridge University 
Library. Some other Buddhist texts will 
follow, such as the Vagrakkhed7kd, a meta- 
physical treatise, of which several Chinese, 
‘Tibetan, and Mongolian translations were 
known, while the Sanskrit original was sup- 
posed to be lost. That Sanskrit text, however, 
has lately been discovered in a Japanese volume 
brought from Japan by Mr. Wylie, and now in 
the Bodleian Library. Another MS. has been 
sent direct from Japan; and two block-printed 
editions of the Sanskrit original have come to 
hand, one from China, the other from Tibet, 
sent to Oxford by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

A NEw novel by Mr. Julian Hawthorne will 
begin before long in one of the leading maga- 
zines. ‘The title is Fortunes fool. 





Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been pleased 
to accept a copy of the new and revised edition 
of Mr. Francis Hitchman’s Public Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield. : 


Mr. E. W. Warrt, F.Z.8., has prepared 
a work on the Argentine Republic, embodying 
his experiences as a naturalist in that remark- 
able country. It will be published by Mr. 
Van Voorst in two volumes, entitled Cameos 
Srom the Silver-land. 


UNDER the title of Phases of Musical England 
will shortly be published a new work by Mr. 
Frederick J. Crowest, author of The Great Tone- 
Poets. In his new book Mr. Crowest will deal 
with some of the imperfections of English 
musical art, under such heads as Church Music, 
Women and Music, Singing and Singers, Ama- 
teurs and Professionals, Oriticism, Editing, 
Commercialisms, Street Music, &c., &c. 


Messrs. RIVINGTON will shortly publish the 
lectures delivered in the Chapter Room of 
Winchester Cathedral by the Rev. W. H. Sim- 
cox, M.A., during Lent 1881, entitled, The 
Beginnings of the Christian Church: a Sketch of 
its Listorical Development from the Day of Pente- 
cost to the Close of the Second Century. 


Mr. J. MEADows CowPer has undertaken to 
compile a Concordance to the Revised New 
Testament. The book wili be published as soon 
as possible, 


Amonc the illustrations in the next part of 
Mr. Furnivall’s edition of Harrison’s Descrip- 
tion of England in Shakspere’s Youth, 1577-87, 
for the New Shakspere Society, will be a chromo- 
lithograph of the unique coloured drawing of 
the earliest genuine view in any detail of old 
London Bridge. This drawing is full of interest, 
and has never before been copied and published. 
Its date must be after 1576, though probably 
not long after, as Harrison, in his MS. 
Chronologie, notes that year as the one in which 
the tower on the drawbridge was taken down, 
and the traitors’ heads that were wont to be put 
on it were shifted to the Southwark gate farther 
down the bridge, where they are in the drawing 
(Harrison’s Description, ed. Furnivall, part i., 
p. lvi.). Reduced héliogravures of the Coro- 
nation procession of Edward VI. through the 
City, of a sixteenth-century view of West Chepe, 
and of the preaching at Paul’s Cross before 
James I. will be also given in this part. The 
facsimile of Norden’s map of Westminster, 1593, 
and the etchings and wood-cuts of genuine 
old Elizabethan houses that have been kindly 
placed at the editor’s disposal, will probably be 
kept tor part iv. of the book. 


WE hear that Mr. G. F. Warner’s Prefaca 
to his Catalogue of the Dulwich MSS. will 
contain full details of the fifteen fresh forgeries 
in them which he has discovered. ‘They are, 
doubtless, all due to the same hand that wrote 
those long since made known. 


THE eleventh part of the general series of 
facsimiles of the Palaeographical Society, now 
ready for distribution, contains a Greek-Pal- 
myrene inscription of A.D. 134 ; specimens from 
the famous Viennese Greek MSS. of Dioscorides 
and the illustrated Genesis of the sixth cen- 
tury; others from MSS. of the Library of St. 
Gall, including that of the “‘ Lex Salica” of 
A.D. 794 and the ‘‘ Codex Sangallensis”’ of the 
Gospels of the tenth century ; an Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter of the year 969; and later MSS. down 
to the fifteenth century, beside some fine English 
charters of the twelfth century. The Oriental 
series includes facsimiles of a Persian version 
of the Koran of as early a period as the twelfth 
century; a most interesting Phoenician in- 
scription of B.c. 254; and Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Syriac, Hebrew, aud Coptic MSS. of various 


ages. The scanty means at the disposal of the 
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society for the development of this series have, 
for the present part, been generously augmented 
by donations from the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. 
MacGrigor, and Mr. David Murray. 


TuE Philological Society is going to print an 
amalgamation of all the Indexes to its Proceed- 
ings and Transactions from 1852 to 1880, com- 
piled by Mr. S. J. Herrtage. 


Dr. JuSsERAND has undertaken to write 
short History of English Literature in on® 
volume for French schools. It would be hard 
to find a French writer better fitted for the 
task. 

Owens CoLLEGE, Manchester, has just re- 
ceived a new benefaction. A gentleman, as yet 
anonymous, has offered the sum of £300 
a-year, in order to establish five fellowships, 
on the model of those at the John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, to be awarded to students 
in any department of. knowledge who shall have 
given evidence of their capacity and disposition 
to undertake original work. Owens College is 
also now contemplating the necessary extension 
to its buildings. Mr. Waterhouse has suggested 
plans for completing the quadrangle towards 
the main road—on the north side would be the 
new museum; in the centre of the front, perhaps, 
a clock-tower; and in the south-east corner 
the library. Adequate funds are not at present 
in hand, but Owens College has never yet 
appealed in vain to the generosity of the 
merchants of Manchester. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Library 
Association has been summoned by the presi- 
dent (the Bodleian librarian) to meet at the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, on Wed- 
nesday, May 18, at three o’clock p.m., to con- 
sider the question of altering the place and 
time fixed for the annual meeting this year. 
The visit to Cambridge, which had been fixed 
for this year, will probably be postponed until 
1882. 

THE picturesque event of the week, says the 
Boston Literary World of April 23, was un- 
doubtedly Walt Whitman’s appearance at the 
Hawthorne Rooms on the evening of April 15, 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s death, with a 
memorial discourse on the Martyr-President. 
A generous clapping of hands greeted him. 
At the close of the lecture, many people sought 
an introduction to Mr. Whitman at the hands 
of Mr. Howells, among them the Governor of 
the Commonwealth; and on Saturday, after 
calling on Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Whitman was 
entertained at the St. Botolph Club. Mr. 
Whitman has consented, if his health wilil per- 
mit, to return to Boston during the coming 
— to give selected readings from his own 
works. 


THE Scotsman states that a local committee 
has been formed at Ecclefechan with the object 
of putting into repair the wall, &c., of the 
churchyard in which Carlyle was buried. 


TuE Weekly Mercury, published at Plymouth, 
has recently commenced setting apart a column 
or two of its pages for the purpose of en- 
couraging local antiquarian study. Under 
the title ‘“‘ Western Antiquary” it publishes 
notes and queries respecting the legends, pro- 
verbs, archaeology, folk-lore, &c., &c., of the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. So far the 
matter has been heartily taken up by the in- 
creasing number of persons interested in such 
studies, and it is the wish of the editor to pub- 
lish the matter quarterly in book-form. Many 
of the subjects discussed are of more than local 
and passing interest. 


Mr. CHartEs E. Turner, lector at the 
University of St. Petersburg, will begin a 
course of five lectures at the Royal Institution 
on ‘‘The Great Modern Writers of Russia— 





Pouschkin, Lermontoff, Gogol, Tourgenieff, and 
Nekrasoff,” on Saturday, the 21st inst. 


A socreTy has recently been founded at 
Calcutta for the encouragement of Bengali 
literature. Its managing committee includes 
the names of Raja Rajendra Lal Mitra, the 
Sanskrit scholar and archaeologist, and the 
Rev. K. M. Banarji, the Christian missionary. 


LEorpotpD LAVATER, a descendant of the 
famous theologian and still more famous 
physiognomist of Ziirich. has just died in Paris. 
He was a pensioned staff-officer of the French 
army, and an eminent engineer and mecha- 
nician. He had only lately patented a new 
system of printing. The French journals speak 
of him as the last male survivor of Lavater’s 
family, but this is a mistake. 


Mr. Toomas Mason, of Glasgow, at present 
one of Mr. Barrett’s assistants in the Mitchell 
Library, has been appointed by the trustees 
Librarian of Stirling’s Public Library, Glasgow. 


AT the last meeting of the Glasgow Town 
Council it was decided to purchase for the 
Mitchell Library the Burns collection of Mr. 
James Gibson, of Liverpool. It comprises 
about 600 volumes of editions of Burns and 
works relating to Burns; and the price given 
is about £200. 


A HUNGARIAN translation of Miss Arnold- 
Forster's Life of Dedk has been published by 
the Franklin Company, Budapest. 


Pror. FELMERI, of the University of Kolozs- 
vir (Cransylvania), who was last year sent by 
the Hungarian Government on a mission to 
enquire into the educational system in England, 
has in the press a book on the subject, which 
will shortly appear. Especial attention is given 
to methods of discipline and school-games. 


Tue Sunday numbers of the New York Herald 
may fairly claim to be wonders in journalism. 
One now lying before us, called a septuple sheet, 
consists of no less than twenty-eight pages, or 
168 columns ; and yet the price is only five cents 
(24d.). An editorial contains the characteristic 
and appropriate assertion that ‘‘the Herald 
this morning [Sunday] is as large almost as 
two New Testaments.” 


THE programme has now been issued of the 
International Congress of Americanists, which, 
as we have already announced, will meet at 
Madrid on September 28. The first day will be 
devoted to geology, and the history of America 
before its discovery ; the second to archaeology ; 
the third to ethnology; the fourth and last to 
language and palaeography. 

Tne Nation gives some curious statistics of 
the religious beliefs of the students of Harvard 
College. The two most numerous sects are 
Episcopalians (275) and Unitarians (214). 

At the recent sale in New York of the 
Brinley Library, a copy of the Gutenberg (or 
so-called Mazarin) Bible, which was stated to 
have been bought in England in 1873, fetched 
8.000 dols. (£1,600). The purchaser was Mr. 
Hamilton Cole, a lawyer of New York, who has 
devoted himself for the last ten years to the 
collection of scarce booksand editions. Among 
the rarities which he has already acquired are 
several MS. copies of the Bible, dating between 
the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, and 
many illuminated breviaries and books of hours. 


MARSHAL BENEDEK, theill-starred commander 
of the Austrians at Sadowa, who recently died, 
is said to have prepared during his fourteen 
years of retirement an elaborate justification of 
his military career. But, at the last, he 
destroyed all his papers, with the remark that 
he was following the example of other unfortu- 
nate generals, 


Less than a month ago we announced the 
first volume of a collection of the popular 





literature of all countries, Littérature orale de 
la Haute-Bretagne (Paris: Maisonneuve). We 
now learn from the Revue Critique that the 
publishing-house of E. Leroux has in hand a 
similar collection of popular stories and songs. 
The first volume—Recueil de Contes populaires 
grecs traduits sur les Textes originaux, by M. 
Em. Legrand—has already appeared. The 
other volumes promised are Le Romancero 
portugais, by M. de Puymaigre; Contes popu- 
laires albanais, by M. Dozon; Contes populaires 
slaves, by M. Louis Leger; Contes populaires 
serbes, by M. Dozon; Contes populaires de la 
Sicile, by M. de Puymaigre; Contes bretons 
populaires, by M. Luzel; Les Contes de Khara- 
gueuse, Contes populaires turcs, by M. Decourde- 
manche; Kalila et Dimaa, recueil de Contes et 
Apologues orientaux, by M. Carriére. 


WE also learn from the Revue Critique that 
the Society of the History of French Art has 
just published, under the editorship of M. 
Charles Henry (Paris: Baur), the Memoirs of 
Charles Nicolas Cochin, the celebrated French 
artist of the eighteenth century. The MS., 
bequeathed by the artist himself to the 
Bibliothtque du Roi, has never before been 
published. The contents consist chiefly of 
anecdotes about the Comte de Caylus, Bou- 
chardon, and the Slodtzs. 


THE sixth volume of a complete edition of 
Prince P. A. Viazemski’s works, just issued in 
St. Petersburg, contains a correspondence, in 
the French language, hitherto unpublished, 
entitled Lettres d’un Vétéran russe de l Année 
1812 sur la Question d’Orient. These letters, 
which number thirty in all, and are explana- 
tory of the writer’s views on the events of the 
years 1854-55, are accompanied by a Russian 
translation. Some correspondence of Mr. John 
Bright on the same subject is reproduced in an 
Appendix. 

ORIENTAL students will regret to learn that 
the al-Jawdib of Constantinople, which is 
allowed to be the most ably conducted Arabic 
journal in the East, has been suspended by the 
Ottoman authorities. The order to that effect, 
signed by the Director of Printed Publications, 
is as follows :—‘ In consequence of the appear- 
ance of several articles in recent numbers of the 
al.Jawdib of a mischievous tendency, that paper 
is hereby suspended from this date,” April 22. 
The editor, in printing this mandate, remarks 
that the charge is so ambiguously worded tiat 
it is useless for him to attempt any explanation. 
The Turkish journals of the capital attribute 
the censure to some statements respecting the 
amelioration of the finances of Egypt, but 
the local Messenger is of opinion that it bas 
reference to Tunisian affairs. The editor pleads 
that, as regards the first supposition, seeing that 
he has always treated of Egypt as an integral 
part of Turkey, whatever encomiums he has 
passed upon the former redound to the credit 
of the empire in general; and that, as regards 
Tunis, he has consistently maintained the rights 
of the Sultan over that province as set forth in 
the imperial firmn of 1871. ‘But whatever the 
cause of the official interdict, it is to be hoped 
that his Imperial Majesty the Sultan will 
intervene, as he did ona former occasion, 
to remove it. The al-Jawdib, established 
twenty-one years ago by the venerable Ahmad 
Firis, admitted to be the most learned Arab in 
the East, and mainly edited of late by his 
worthy son, Salim Fifris, has been a most 
powerful medium of diffusing enlightened ideas 
throughout every country of the East, and 
enjoys the highest reputation among Oriental 
Sovereigns, statesmen, and jurisconsults. More- 
over, within the last decade upwards of a 
hundred original works in Arabic and Turkish 
have been printed at the press of the al-Jawdib. 


M. F. OCastets has just brought out (Paris: 
Maisonneuve) J/ Fiore, an Italian poem of the 
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thirteenth century, in 232 sonnets, imitated 
from the Roman de la Rose by Durante. The 
text is published from a unique MS. at Mont- 
pellier, and notes are contributed by Profs. 
d’ Ancona and Monaci. 


AN amusing instance of Carlyle’s plain 
speaking is reported by a hearer of it. An 
acquaintance, with strong opinions of his own, 
had supported them pertinaciously one evening 
against Carlyle’s views, and was thus taken 
leave of at the door: ‘‘Good-night, sir! And 
let me tell you that you have capabilities for 
becoming one of the greatest bores in England.” 


Wits regard to Mr. Hills’s note that we 
rinted last week about the Bassano family, of 
whom Shakspere may have known, we are 
informed that the pedigree of them will be 
found in the Visitation of London, just issued 
by the Harleian Society, at p. 54. They were 
of Venetian origin; and others of the same 
name were settled in other parts of London, in 
Essex, and elsewhere. 


Mr. R. H. SHEPHERD, whose diligence and 
accuracy in work of this kind has been already 
proved, has compiled a useful Bibliography of 
Carlyle. Scattered letters and trifling contri- 
butions to journals are recorded, as well as the 
more important works. Mr. Shepherd gives a 
list of errata in Carlyle’s Reminiscences, which 
includes incorrect dates for the death of Cole- 
ridge and for the death of Sterling, unrectified 
by Mr. Froude. In a later issue it might be well 
to add American editions and translations of 
Qarlyle. The publisher is Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. GeorGE Govutp has published in pam. 
phlet form Corrigenda and Explanati.ns of the 
Text of Shakspere (Virtue and Co.), notes made 
by him while reading the plays and poems in 
the text of Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. Some 
of his suggestions are not new, and several will 
fail to find acceptance among Shakspere 
students; but over and above these remain 
some proposals well worthy of consideration. 
Mr. Gould, without the equipment of a special- 
ist, writes as an attentive, intelligent, and 
cultured reader of Shakspere. We entirely 
agree with his remarks on the outrageous point- 
ing, the senseless ‘‘ becommaing,” of many 
Shakspere texts. 








THE WANDERER. 
FROM THE ENGLISH OF CYNEWULF. 
Smt the lone one and desolate waits for his 
Maker’s ruth— 
God’s good mercy, albeit so long it tarry, in sooth : 
Careworn and ead of heart, on the watery ways 


must he 

Plough with the hand-graspt oar—how long ?—the 
rime-cold sea : 

Tread thy paths of exile, O Fate, who art cruelty. 

Thus did a wanderer speak, being heart-full of woe, 
and all 

Thoughts of the cruel slayings, and pleasant 
comrades’ fall. 

‘Morn by morn I, alone, am fain to utter my woe ; 

Now is there none of the living to whom I dare to 


show 
— the thought of my heart: in very sooth I 
now 


Excellent is it in man that his breast he straitly 


ind, 

Shut fast his thinkings in silence, whatever he have 
in his mind. 
€ man that is weary in heart, he never can fate 
withstand ; 
man that grieves in his spirit, he finds not the 
helper’s hand. 


erefore the glory-grasper full heavy of soul 
may be. 


8o, far from my fatherland, and mine own good 
kinsmen free, 


must bind my heart in fetters, for long, ah! 
ong ago, 


he earth’s cold d ; 
bronght low : arkness covered my giver of gold 





And I, sore stricken and humbled, and winter- 
saddened, went 

Far over the frost-bound waves to seek for the 
dear content 

Of the hall of the giver of rings ; but far nor near 
could I find 

Who felt the love of the mead-hall, or who with 
comforts kind 

Would comfort me, the friendless, °*Tis he alone 
will know, 

Who knows, being desolate too,®how evil a fere is 


woe : 
For = the path of the exile, and not the twisted 
old 5 

For him the frost in his bosom, and not earth- 
riches old. 

Oh, well he remembers the hall-men, the treasure 
bestow’d in the hall ; 

The fea-t that his gold-giver made him, the joy at 
its highth, at its fall: . 

He knows who must be forlorn for his dear lord’s 
counsels gone, 

When sleep and sorrow together are binding the 
lonely one ; 

When himthinks he clasps and kisses his leader of 
men, and lays 

His hands and head on his knee, as when, in the 
good yore-days, 

He sat on the throne of his might, in the strength 
that wins and saves— 

But the friendless man awakes, and he sees the 
yellow waves, 

And the sea-birds dip to the sea, and broaden their 
wings to the gale, 

And he sees the dreary rime, and the snow com- 
mingled with hail. 

Oh, then are the wounds of his heart the sorer 
much for this, 

The grief for the lov’d and lost made new by the 
dream of old bliss. 

His kinsmen’s memory comes to him as he lies asleep, 

And he greets it with joy, with joy, and the heart 
in his breast doth leap ; 

But out of his ken the shapes of his warrior- 
comrades swim 

To the land whence seafarers bring no dear old 
saws for him. 

Then fresh grows sorrow and new to him whose 
bitter part 

Is to send o’er the frost-bound waves fuil often his 
weary heart. 

For this do I look around this world, and cannot see 

Wherefore or why my heart should not grow dark 


in me, 

When I think of the lives of the leaders, the 
clansmen mighty in mood ; 

When I think how sudden and swift they yielded 
the place where they stood. 

So droops this mid-earth and falls, and never a 
man is found 

Wise ere a many winters have girt his life around. 

Fall patient the sage must be, and he that would 
counsel teach 

Not over-hot in his heart, nor over-swift in his 
speech ; 

Nor faint of soul nor secure, nor fain for the fight 
nor afraid ; 

Nor ready to boast before he know himself well 
array’d. 

The proud-soul’d man must bide when he utters his 
vaunt, until 

He know of the thoughts of the heart, and whither- 
ward turn they will. 

The prudent must understand how terror and awe 
shall be, 

When the glory and weal of the world lie waste, 
as now men see 

On our mid-earth, many a where, the wind-swept 
walls arise, 

And the ruin’d dwellings and void, and the rime 
that on them lies. 

The wine-halls crumble, bereft of joy the warriors lie, 

The flower of the doughty fallen, the proud ones 
fair to the eye. 

War took off some in death, and one did a strong 
bird bear 

Over the deep; and one—his bones did the grey 
wolf share ; ‘ 

_ _ was hid in a cave by a comrade sorrowful- 
aced, — 


Oh, thus the Shaper of men hath laid the earth all 
waste, 





—— a 


Till the works of the city-dwellers, the works of 

the giants of earth, 
empty and lorn of the burst of the mighty 

revellers’ mirth. 

Who wisely hath mused on this wallstead, and 
ponders this dark life well, 

In his heart he hath often bethought him of 
slayings many and fell, 

And these be the words he taketh, the thoughts of 
his heart to tell.— 

Where is the horse and the rider ? 
giver of gold? 

Where be the seats at the banquet? Where be the 
hall-joys of old ? 

Alas for the burnisht cup !—for the byrnied chief 
to-day ! 

Alas for the strength of the prince! for the time 
hath past away— 

Is hid ’neath the shadow of night, as it never had 
been at all. 

Behind _ dear and doughty there standeth now 
a wall— 

A wall that is wondrous high, and with wondrous 
snake-work wrought. — 

The strength of the spears hath fordone the earls 
and hath made them naught ; 

The weapons greedy of slaughter, and she, the 
mighty Weird ; 

And the tempests beat on the rocks, and the storm- 
wind that maketh afeard— 

The terrible storm that fetters the earth, the 
winter-bale, 

When the shadow of night falls wan, and wild is 
the rush of the hail, 

The cruel rush from the north, which maketh men 
to quail, 

Hardship-full is the earth, o’erturned when the 
stark Weirds say ; 

Here is the passing of riches, here friends are passing 
away ; 

And men and kinsfolk pass, and nothing and none 
may stay ; 

And all this earth-stead here shall be empty and 


void one day. EHE 
. OL. HICKEY, 


Where is the 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Scribner’s Monthly offers many attractions in 
the present number. There are two papers on 
Carlyle—one by Mr. Emerson, furnishing his 
impressions of the seer in 1848; the other by 
Mr. Saintsbury, giving a general estimate of 
Mr. Carlyle’s literary worth. We have as yet, 
however, seen no article from this latter point 
of view upon Carlyle which we can regard as 
completely satisfactory, or in any way ex- 
haustive. Mr. Saintsbury’s seems to us to lack 
grip. We want an explanation of Carlyle’s 
power and influence over his contemporaries, 
and a real analysis of his singular genius; and 
this remains yet to be done, though Mr. 
Saintsbury’s paper is undoubtedly interest- 
ing. Speaking of literary men who have died 
of recent years, Mr. Saintsbury states that 
Thackeray died in 1868, and that Dickens fol- 
lowed him seven years later. This may be a 
printer’s error, but it should be corrected. 
Thackeray died on December 24, 1863, and 
Dickens on June 9, 1870. We are sorry to 
hear what Mr. Saintsbury says, that in the 
Jamaica dispute nearly all the Oxford men 
of his time were on the side of Carlyle as 
against Mill. Those who wish to learn more 
about Jenny Lind—one of the most popular 
singers who ever received a welcome in 
London—will find a full account of her in 
Scribner ; while many Londoners even will be 
astonished to discover how many places there 
are under their very noses immortally asso- 
ciated with the name and writings of Charles 
Dickens. These are duly eet forth in a very 
entertaining paper, entitled ‘‘In and Out of 
London with Dickens.” By-the-way, in another 
interesting sketch devoted to that quaint and 
original humorist, ‘‘ Artemus Ward,” he is con- 
stantly called Charles Farrar Brown. We bad 
always been under the impression that his name 
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was Farrer Browne, but of course the Americans 
should know best. As usual with this magazine, 
the illustrations are again one of its most 
prominent and attractive features. 


Tue number of the China Review for 
January and February is not as interesting 
as many of its predecessors. It would be 
unreasonable, however, to complain of this 
inequality. No editor of a Review can 
always command success, much less one 
who has to deal only with a difficult and 
isolated subject. The opening article, on the 
‘‘Chinese Notion of Cosmogony and the 
Genesis of Man,” is curious ; but the elaborate 
foot-notes appended to each page suggest the 
thought that the writer has expended unneces- 
sary time in studying the strange fancies 
relating to the origin of created things be- 
gotten by a degenerate Taouism. To the same 
corrupted form of the doctrines of Laou-tsze is 
to be attributed the Z’ai-hsi king, or ‘‘ the 
respiration of the embryo,” translated by Mr. 
Balfour. In a linguistic sense, a short article 
by “L. ©. H.,” on the Ju shéng “considered in 
its relation to the remaining tones,”’ is by far 
the most interesting in the number. In it the 
writer maintains that the Ju shéng finals k, t, p 
are correlated to the finals ng, n, and m of the 
other tone classes, and he holds, in opposition to 
Dr. Edkins, that to all syllables which at pre- 
sent end with &, ¢t, or p must be ascribed earlier 
terminations in xg, », and m respectively. 
Following this paper, we have the missionaries’ 
letter to Prof. Max Miiller on the subject of 
Dr. Legge’s translation of the words Shang ti 
in the volume of the Chinese classics pub- 
lished among “ The Sacred Books of the East,” 
together with the Professor’s reply. The books 
reviewed at the end of the number are the 
History of Corea, by the Rev. John Ross; the 
Classical Poetry of the Japanese, by B. H. 
Chamberlain; Cursus Litteraturae Sinicae, by 
P. Angelo Zottoli; The Chinese Recorder and 
Missionary Journal; and a few minor publica- 
tions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ NIOBE” OF MOUNT SIPYLOS. 
19 Church Road, Willesden : May 9, 1881. 

On reading Mr. Ramsay’s notice of Mr. 
Weber’s book in the AcaDEMy for April 30, I 
am led to send you a word or two on the so- 
called Niobe of Mount Sipylos. I have a 
photograph of it, as well as sketches I made on 
the spot in 1877; and the conclusions I formed 
at that time regarding the figure were of a very 
uncertain kind. Tome it seemed to be sitting 
—the projection of the knees forming the 
lap is inconsistent with the standing position ; 
to this might be added that I think there is 
a chair, or throne, indicated behind the figure. 
There is another impression which was pro- 
duced on my mind at the time—that it isa 
male and not a female figure. The head is the 
rudest or most decayed part of the statue, and 
nothing remains of the features; but from the 
mass as it stands, were I to restore it, I could 
only do so by making it a head with a very full 
beard. The massive breadth of the shoulders 
would exactly suit such a restoration, and the 
breasts are not those of a female. The figure 
might be that of Zeus. The hands are 
clenched and pressed on each breast, but quite 
low enough to let the form of the pectoralis 
major be seen. I thought I could make out 
some of the fingers of the right hand, and that 
I could see remains of the links of a chain on 
the left breast as if it hungfromthe neck. The 
existence of feet or shoes did not occur to me, 
and I was very careful in sketching the curious 
groove near to where the feet ought to be. 

I give the above only as impressions, for the 
figure is so very rude; but as Mr. Ramsay and 
M. Weber are both in the region, and may 
have a chance of inspecting it again, they might 
take another look at it and give their opinions. 

Wit.iAm Simpson. 








‘*AN OCEAN FREE LANCE.” 
63 Westmoreland Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
May 9, 1881, 

Mr. Saintsbury, in his genial notice of An 
Ocean Free Lance, calls the Hornet a brig; 
and corrects me for speaking of her as a fifty- 
gun vessel. In this last he is right; but he is 


wrong in styling her a brig, for she was a 
ship-rigged sloop-of-war, very nearly the size 
of the Frolic, and in her action with H.B.M. 
Peacock (brig) she mounted eighteen 32-pound 





carronades and two long 9-pounders, and was 
manned by 170 seamen. The matter is of con- 
sequence to myself only in so far as the calibre 
of the Hornet justified me in making the captain 
of the 7'igress, a schooner barely half the size of 
the Hornet, with a crew of ninety and carrying 
only twelve guns, anxious to sheer off from the 
big ship-rigged cruiser that looked like that 
Yankee vessel. 

A full description of the Hornet is given in 
James’s Naval Occurrences, 1817. 

W. Cxiark RUSSELL. 








SWEDENBORGIAN LITERATURE. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: May 7, 1881. 

I see by a notice in your impression of to-day 
that Mr. J. R. Boyle, of Hull, is engaged in 
the compilation of a complete catalogue of the 
literature relating to Swedenborg. It may 
possibly not be known to him and some others 
who are interested in this subject that there is 
a large collection of Swendenborgian literature 
in English and other languages preserved in 
the Bibliotheca Thysiana at Leyden. This 
library is in the Rapenburg, very near to the 
library of the university, but on the other side 
the canal. A catalogue, including the Sweden- 
borgian books, was printed in 1852. I believe— 
but of this I am not quite certain—that, though 
distinct from the library of the university, it is 
the property of that illustrious body. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 16, 8 p.m. Society of Artes: Cantor Lecture 
V., “Colour Blindness ana its Influence on Various 
Industries,” by Mr. R, Brudenell Carter. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘* Che Rain-fall of India,” 
by Str Joseph Fayrer; ** Biblical Proper Names, Personal 
and Local, illustrated from Sourcesexternal to Holy Scrip- 
ture,”’ by the Rev. H. G. Tumkins. 

Tvugspay, May 17,3 pm, Royal Institution: “ Non-Metallic 
lements,” by Prof. Dewar. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8pm. Royal Historical. 

8 p.m. Zoological: “Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during April,” by Mr. P. L. Sclater; “A 
Collection of Persian Reptiles recently added to the 
British Museam,” by Mr. W. T. Blanford; * List of Land 
and Fresh-water Shells collected in Sumatra and Bornco,”’ 
by Mr. Carl Bock. 

8 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: ‘ Torpedo 
Boats and Light Yachts for High-speed Steam Naviga- 
tion,’ by Mr John I. Thornycrott. 

WepneEspay, May 18, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Elec- 
trical Railway, and the Transmission of Power by LEiec- 
tricity,”’ by Mr. Alexander Siemens. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “ Oak Figures dis- 
covered in Britain, Brittany, &c.,’? by Dr. Phend, 

Tuugspay, May 19,3p.m. Royal [ustitution : ** Magnetism,” 
by Prof. Tyndall. 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

7p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Society for the Fine Arts: ‘The Art Decora- 
ticn of Auditoria,’’ by Mr. Frank Roland. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Faipay, May 20, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Artemus 
Ward,’’ by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 

8p.m. Royal Institution: ** Shakespeare Criticism,” 
by Mr. W. H. Pollock. 

8p.m. Philoiogical: President’s Annual Address, by 
Mr. A. J. Ellis. 

Saturpay, May 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Russian 
Literature—Pouschkin,” by Prof. C. £. Turner. 








SCIENCE. 


Anthropology : an Introduction to the Study 
of Man and Civilisation. By Edward B. 
‘Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. (Maemillan.) 


ANTHROPOLOGY is a nascent science. It is 
only of late years that it has become possible 
to take a comprehensive view of the physical 
and intellectual development of man, and to 
shape our knowledge into a systematic form 
worthy to be called a science. Until geology 
and biology had recognised certain facts and 
principles which have only been accepted 
within the last five-and-twenty years, 4 
system of anthropology, in the modern sense 
of the term, was an impossibility. Even now 
the claims of anthropology to take rank as 4 
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distinct science are not too freely conceded. 
In some quarters it is still the fashion to 
regard it as an incoherent assemblage of facts 
and fancies—amusing, in its way, but of little 
or no educational value. By others, again, it is 
thought to be a useful study for medical men, 
but not a subject of any general interest. 
Its scope and its objects are not always under- 
stood, or, if understood, not appreciated, even 
by professed biologists. Yet those who take 
a wide view of anthropology, and duly mark 
its bearing upon the progress of society, can 
hardly fail to recognise it as a science of 
national importance—a science which ought 
to make itself felt as a living power in the 
affairs of men. 

If a student desire to commence the scien- 
tific study of Man, there is in this country no 
professor of anthropology at whose feet he 
can sit; nor has there been, hitherto, any 
treatise to which he could turn for a com- 
prehensive exposition of the principles of 
the science. Dr. E. B. Tylor has therefore 
rendered a signal service to British anthro- 
pology by his recent publication of a book 
in which the student can find, within moder- 
ate compass, a well-defined outline of the 
subject, drawn with the firmness of a master- 
hand. 

When a science is passing through its 
formative stages, nothing tends more to pro- 
mote its development than the publication of 
a work laying down its principles and defining 
its scope. Every new science is necessarily 
built to a large extent upon the older 
sciences ; and it is, therefore, obviously desir- 
able to know its exact relation to our 
pre-existing knowledge. Geology, for 
example, has drawn heavily upon geo- 
graphy, mineralogy, and biology. An- 
thropology, in like manner, has received 
large contributions from ethnology and phil- 
ology, from anatomy and archaeology, from 
psychology and sociology. If a student, for 
want of a special text-book, has to read 
separate treatises upon these subjects, he is 
apt to grow weary of his task, and to turn from 
it with dismay, if not disgust. It is not, 
however, necessary that anyone should master 
such a diversity of studies before he can take 
an intelligent interest in anthropological 
enquiries. What the beginner needs is a 
friendly guide to select from the component 
sciences such parts as every student of an- 
thropology ought to know; and then, with 
this general knowledge as a basis, he can 
proceed to such of the special branches as 
may best suit his tastes. 

Dr. Tylor has laid us under a heavy debt 
for his good offices in making such a selection 
as that just mentioned. It needs buta slight 
survey of the book to see that a very wise 
discretion has been exercised in this selection. 
Where the subject grows technical, as in the 
department of anatomical anthropology, he 

as taken care not to over-weight his pages 
with details. At the same time, sufficient 
physical anthropology is introduced for the 
purposes of the ordinary reader. On the 
other | hand, where the argument is less 
technical, and can be readily followed by any 
educated man—as in those chapters which 
relate to the development of culture—greater 
latitude of treatment has been permitted. 
Yet it must be acknowledged that Dr. Tylor 





has not allowed any undue prominence to be 
given to those branches of the science in 
which he is known to be specially interested. 
In fact, in looking broadly at the work, one 
recognises that it is, on the whole, a remark- 
ably well-balanced and well-proportioned book. 
It necessarily deals with a great diversity of 
subjects, but each is kept in its proper place; 
notwithstanding the temptation to place one’s 
favourite topic in the front, no one subject is 
here allowed to over-shadow its neighbour ; 
the author, in fact, reminds us of a skilful 
cook who, in blending a variety of ingredients, 
takes care that no particular flavour shall 
predominate. 

Much may be said in favour of introducing 
the study of such a work as this into a liberal 
system of education, in the same way as 
physical geography is now generally taught 
in the advanced classes of our schools. The 
author has well pointed out how the science 
of Man and Civilisation “ connects into a more 
manageable whole the scattered subjects of an 
ordinary education.” There is no question 
that, if this book were placed in the hands of 
an intelligent youth, it would give point to 
much that is meaningless in the routine of 
his school duties; it would tend to freshen 
his work, and give zest to his study of lan- 
guage, of mythology, of history, perhaps even 
of mathematics. The chapters on the develop- 
ment of the industrial arts would certainly 
throw a new light upon many commonplace 
objects ; while the frequent reference to sur- 
vivals from a former state of things would 
show that an unsuspected meaning often lurks 
in the most insignificant of trifles. What 
school-boy would not be delighted with the 
way in which our author dissects our cere- 
monial dress-coat, and shows how each part— 
useless aS it may now seem—represents a 
survival from an ancestral type of garment in 
which our forefathers rode and worked ! 

Dr. Tylor has handled his subject through- 
out not only with great skill, but with much 
delicacy and ingenuousness. Wherever a 
case occurs in which culture has degenerated, 
full weight is given to its meaning. Anthro- 
pologists are familiar with such cases of 
degradation as that of the Digger Indians of 
California, But, for all this, it is clear to 
any impartial student that the movement of 
civilisation has been, on the whole, a move- 
ment forwards. No one, indeed, can rise 
from the perusal of a work like Dr. Tylor’s 
without feeling that the great lesson which 
anthropology has to teach is that of the Pro- 
gress of Humanity. F. W. Rupr. 








SOME BOOKS ON TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOGY. 


Altenglische Legenden. Neue Folge. Hrsg. 
von U. Horstmann. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) 
Dr. Horstmann has here added a third to his 
two former collections of Middle-English 
legends. In his present volume (a bulky one 
of considerably over six hundred pages) he 
rints the Northern collection of legends in MS, 
Harl. 4196, then Barbour’s legend of St. Machor, 
and, lastly, a large number of miscellaneous 
legends of various ages. He gives a general 
Introduction on the nature and origin of the 
legend, which he shows to have been a develop- 
ment of the reading of passages from the Acta 
Sanctorum as a part of the Church services, and 





then describes the various Middle-English 
collections of legends in detail. His estimate 
of the literary merits of the oldest Southern 
legends, such as the Margarete, Katerine, and 
Gregorius, is so enthusiastic as to awaken 
doubts of the soundness and balance of his 
judgment on literary questions generally. He 
asserts that they are ‘*‘ poems in the simplest, 
noblest form, full of deep feeling, full of noble 
and earnest sentiment, in rich, flowing, har- 
monious language.” Those who are acquainted 
with Dr. Horstmann’s critical estimates of 
several other of his favourite legends will know 
that this is only his way of expressing his 
opinion that the above legends are not such 
utter doggerel as the rest. But there can be no 
doubt that he has conferred a great boon on the 
linguistic student by this volume of accurately 
printed texts in a great variety of dialects and 
periods. Among them may be specially noted 
the Life of St. Etheldred in the Wiltshire dialect 
of about 1420. 


Grundiss der newislindischen Grammatik. 
Von William H. Carpenter. (Leipzig: Schlicke.) 
The author (who, in spite of his English name, 
is apparently a German) tells us that his work 
is the result of a six months’ stay in Iceland. 
He says truly that the great difficulty in learn- 
ing Modern Icelandic is the want of suitable 
guides, the existing grammars mixing up old 
aud new in such a way that it is impossible to 
separate that which is peculiar to the modern 
language from that which it has in common 
with the old classical language. He states that 
the object of his grammar is not to trace the 
historical development of the modern language, 
but to describe it as it is actually spoken and 
written. Unfortunately, he has started with 
very vague notions of the relation between the 
spoken and the written language, which, in 
Iceland as elsewhere, differ very widely from 
one another. His grammar is a grammar not 
of the living spoken language, but of the arti- 
ficial literary one, from which his paradigms 
and chrestomathy are exciusively taken, the 
actual modern forms being often mentioned 
only incidentally. Thus we have the paradigm 
hver, hvers, &c., with a note ‘* hver wird in der 
aussprache zu Avur.’ What is the “ pronun- 
ciation” but the word itself? After this we 
are quite prepared to find him unacquainted 
with the results of modern phonetics, and con- 
sequently unable to give a satisfactory account 
of the pronunciation. He directs us to pro- 
nounce 6 as in German oben, when a direction 
to combine the o in oft with u would have 
guided a German to the exact sound; and tells 
us that h is pronounced before n, 1, 7,7! The 
grammar of the real living Icelandic—that is to 
say, the spoken language—still remains to be 
written. Meanwhile, the present work is a 
useful stop-gap; and, of course, for those who 
only want a help in reading modern books it 
will amply suffice. 


Karl Korner: Einleitung in das Studium des 
Angelsiichsischen. 2. Theil. Text, Ueberset- 
zung, Anmerkungen, Glossar. (Heilbronn: 
Henninger.) The first part of this work, con- 
sisting of a short grammar, appeared some years 
ago. The present volume, which completes the 
work, consists of a series of texts in prose and 
poetry, with notes and a glossary. The texts 
are accompauied by a literal German translation 
on the opposite page, which is certainly a good 
idea in a book intended for self-taught students. 
It would, however, perhaps have been better to 
have placed the translation at the end of the 
book for occasional reference only, so that the 
student might not have it continually staring 
him in the face. Theextracts are, on the whole, 
well chosen, so as to give a good idea of the 
different branches of literature and varieties of 
style. The glossary calls for some criticism. 
In the first place, no references are given ; it is, 
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of course, easy to go too far in registering the 
occurrence of ordinary words, but the opposite 
extreme of giving no references at all is equally 
objectionable. Thus, on the very first page of 
the glossary we find ‘‘ac, oc aber, sondern ; 
und;” the advanced scholar as well as the 
beginner naturally asks for a reference to such 
a form as oc, which is certainly a very rare one 
in Old English, and many would be helped by a 
reference to the meaning ‘‘and.” The author 
has indulged the extraordinary freak of including 
in his glossary all the words in Beowulf, the Elene, 
Orosius, Zupitza’s and Brenner’s Readers, and 
in Koch’s and Miitzner’s grammars! What use 
these words can be to the student, especially 
without references, it is difficult to see. The 
notes contain many happy observations on 
word-meanings, syntactical constructions, and 
other literary points. Kérner’s rejection of 
the derivation of este from a hypothetical 
cst — German ast, and his suggestion that the 
word is simply the Latin astula, here used in the 
sense of book-cover, is undoubtedly correct. 
The suggestion (p. 205) that the modern thews 
is simply a variety of thighs, and consequently 
is unconnected with the Old-English beawas, 
also deserves consideration. He is weaker in 
purely philological questions. He derives scir 
(p. 216) from scirian, although Zupitza has 

ointed out that a nominative feminine scir must 

ave along vowel, to which the modern shire also 
—— ; the word has nothing to do with sceran. 

e doubts (p. 218) the derivation of Legaceaster 
from castra legionwm, which he apparently regards 
asa bold guess of Freeman’s. A reference to 
Bede’s History, ii. 2, will set him right: ‘‘ Castra 
Legionum, quae a gente Anglorum Legacaestir, 
a Brettonibus autem rectius Caerlegion appel- 
latur.” Ina note on the verb siglan (p. 208) 
he has unaccountably made the mistake of 
attributing the form seylian to the Lauderdale 
MS. of Orosius, and to Early West-Saxon 
generally ; siglan is the regular form through- 
out the Lauderdale MS., and in all other Early 
West-Saxon MSS. 


The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor: Dissertation for 
the Acquisition of the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Freiburg. 
By F. B. Gummere. (Halle.) This essay 
(written in English by a young American 
student) is mainly directed against Heinzel’s 
theories on the relations of Old-English and 
Old-Norse poetical style (Ueber den stil der 
altgermanischen Poesie). Mr. Gummere con- 
siders that the Old-Germanic poetry was waut- 
ing in similes ; and that their scanty appearance 
in Old-English poetry, as opposed to Old-Norse, 
is part of the more archaic character of the 
former. He defines the simile as a ‘‘ developed 
or conscious metaphor,” and examines the 
metaphors of Old-English poetry in detail, 
summing up his general results with the 
conclusion that the typical Old-English 
metaphor was originally confined mainly to one 
word, this general type being afterwards 
modified by Latin literature, resulting in 
extended metaphor, simile, and learned alle- 
gory, but without any material detraction from 
the originality of the native style. He finally 
points out the influence of Christianity in the 
use of the colours black and white to denote 
bad and good in a moral sense, which is common 
in the later poems, but not found in the national 
Beowulf, He has certainly completely confuted 
Heinzel’s theories, and made an addition of 
some value to literary criticism. 

H. SWEET. 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


THE third lecture of this course, on ‘The 
Buddhist Scriptures,” was delivered by Mr. 
Rhys Davids on Tuesday last. The lec- 


turer very briefly and lucidly sketched the 
gradual growth of the Buddhist sacred books, 





omitting, of course, the chronological details 
connected with the subject. He showed that 
Buddha was the founder of an order of mendi- 
cants, and of an ecclesiastical system which, in 
the lifetime of its originator and chief, necessi- 
tated the drawing up of some simple code of 
laws for the guidance of the growing Buddhist 
community. Certain rites had to be performed, 
and various questions settled at authorised 
meetings of the ‘‘ brethren.” The words used 
ou these occasions were important ; and we are 
not surprised to find that, at a very early 
period in the history of the ‘Order,’ an 
ecclesiastical manual was compiled, containing 
the words of these votes or resolutions of the 
assembly, or chapter, of priests. 

The name of this ritual is Kammavica (the 
ecclesiastical vote being called kammavici = the 
word of the act). The first chapter contains 
an ordination service; other chapters provided 
a form for the investiture of a ‘‘ brother” with 
his three robes, and for the holding of ‘‘ holy- 
days” (held four times a month, and fixed by the 
moon’s changes). 

On two of these wposatha, or holy days, the 
priests met together to hear the reading of the 
“* precepts ” (silas), to make confession if they 
had been guilty of any breach of them, and to 
submit to the necessary penance. The ritual 
that contains this canonical law is called the 
Patimokkha, which is said to signify ‘‘ that 
which should be binding.” It is the earliest 
literary work on the Buddhist discipline, or 
vinaya. An explanation, or commentary, was 
at a later period added to it; and still later a 
history of the occasion which gave rise to the 
injunctions of the pdtimokkha was worked up 
with the older material into the so-called 
* yinaya-pitaka” (= the basket of discipline). 
One division of the Vinaya is into sections 
(khandhakas), and to it belong the Mahdvagga 
and Cdlavagga. Another division is the Vi- 
bhanga, an extension of the pdtimokkha; the 
third is the Parivdra-pdtho, an appendix con- 
taining a résumé and index of the whole. 

Mr. Davids then proceeded to speak of the 
Dhamma, or doctrinal portion of the scriptures, 
which he said was devoted to ethics and self- 
culture, and was of more interest than the 
Vinaya. The time at the disposal of the 
learned lecturer did not enable him to trace the 
growth of the Dhamma as contained in 
the Sutta-pitaka (or basket of discourses), 
He very briefly alluded to its five great 
divisions (nikivas), and then went on to 
explain the Abhidhamma-pitaka, usually de- 
fined as the ‘‘ basket of metaphysics.” Mr. 
Davids very rightly, we think, took objec- 
tion to the term metaphysical as applied to the 
Abhidhamma, which no more deserves this 
special designation than the other divisions of 
the sacred books. 

After this account of the Buddhist sacred 
literature, the lecturer proceeded to illustrate 
Buddha’s method of teaching by some interest- 
ing selections from two important discourses— 
namely, the Assaldyana-sutta, on the indifferency 
of caste (edited by Dr. Pischel), and the Tevijja- 
sutta (translated by Mr. Davids in “ The Sacred 
Books of the East”), which deals. with ‘‘ union 
with Brahma” (the supreme spirit of the uni- 
verse). 

At the conclusion of the lecture, it was 
announced that a ‘‘ Pali Text Society ” had just 
been founded for the publication of the great 
mass of inedited Pili MSS. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 
Ir is probable that Mr. Douglas W. Fresh- 
field will succeed to the secretaryship of the 
Royal Geographical Society, vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. R. H. Major. 
Mr. F. C. SEtovus, whose travels in the 
Zambesi region we mentioned on March 27, 





1880, has returned to England. Owing to 
illness and other causes he was prevented from 
making another journey to the Zambesi region 
during the past winter, when he intended to 
have pushed through the Mashulumbwe country 
to the Kafukwe, or Kafue, tributary of the great 
river, and thence to have struck across to Lake 
Bangweolo, and so on to Lake Nyassa. Mr. 
Selous is chiefly known as a successful hunter 
of large game, of which he has brought home 
some good specimens; but he has also added 
much to our geographical knowledge of the 
interior, and some of the results of his explora- 
tions were published, with a map, in the March 
number of the Monthly Record of Geography. 


Dr. Fr. Wrest, of Innsbruck, has succeeded 
in tracing the authority which influenced 
Schéner when, on his globes, made in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, he indicated 
a strait separating the southern extremity of 
América from a supposed Antarctic continent, 
thus anticipating Magelhaens’ great discovery 
of a South-west passage. Schéner refers to 
this strait in a small treatise, Luculentissima 
quacdum terrae totius descriptio, &c., published 
at Nuremberg in 1513; and he derived his 
information from a news-sheet of the period, 
Copia der neuen Zeytung auss Presilig Landt, in 
which reference is made to a Portuguese expedi- 
tion which took place in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Dr. Wieser does not 
believe that the Portuguese actually discovered 
Magelhaens’ Strait, but thinks they were 
deceived by a gulf, such as that of St. Mathias, 
far to the north of it. Dr. Wieser draws atten- 
tion to the fact that Schéner’s globe of 1514 is 
the oldest printed map upon which the name 
‘* America” is to be found. 


Tue Boliettino of the Italian Geographical 
Society publishes additional information on 
Matteucci’s and Massari’s journey through 
Dar Fur, together with a carefully compiled 
map, by Signor Cora, showing the traveller's 
route from Khartum to the frontier of Wadai. 
The map, together with the erudite notes 
accompanying it, is likewise published in Cora’s 
Cosmos. 


WE hear with regret that Dr. Max Buchner 
has failed in his attempt to explore the Lower 
Kasai. He penetrated as far as lat. 7° 22’S., 
when the desertion of his porters compelled him 
to retrace his steps towards the coast. On 
February 8 he arrived at Malanje. A consider- 
able portion of Dr. Buchner’s collections was 
lost in the Benin, which foundered some time 
ago within sight of the coast of England. 


Mar. CompBont was to leave Khartum in the 
latter part of February for Jebel Nuba, and was 
expected to arrive at El Obeid by Easter. He 
was informed that Kordofan was suffering from 
drought, and that water in that province was 
very scarce and dear. 

THE Italian traveller, Capt. Casati, is ad- 
vancing to the south of the Bahr el Ghazal in 
the direction of the Welle, which he intends to 
explore. 


THE Italian branch of the International 
African Association has resolved to join its 
resources with those of the Geographical 
Society for the maintenance of the station in 
Shoa, which the Marchese Antinori is expected 
to leave before long. 


Mer. TauRIN CAHAGNE, whose expedition 
to the Galla country has been before mentioned, 
was to leave Aden with his party on March 22 
for Zeila, on the African coast, so as to reach 
Harar before the very hot weather sets in. He 
has already founded a station at Berbera. 


M. OsHantn has contributed to the Bulletin 
of the Russian Geographical Society a paper 
on Karateguin and Darwaz. The former he 
visited in 1878 at the head of a scientific ex- 
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pedition, when he obtained his information 
regarding the latter. He started from Samar- 


kand, and, traversing Hissar, entered Kara- 
teguin, near the sources of the Obi-harm. He 
then followed the Surk-ab to the eastern fron- 
tier, whence he entered Russian territory. He 
collected a large amount of information respect- 
ing the orography of the country, some of the 
peaks of which attain a height of over twenty 
thousand feet. He also discovered, and named 
after Prof. Fedchenko, a glacier some twelve 
miles long at the sources of the Sel-su. 


A “Section GorrHarD” of the Swiss 
Alpine Club has been formed in the canton of 
Uri. Thirty-two men from Altorf, Amsteg, and 
Wasen are the first members of the new branch 


TuE Government of the Argentine Republic’ 
have sent Dr. Fontana to explore that part of 
the State of Corrientes which borders on the 
Gran Chaco, with a view to the preparation of a 
map of the region. 


THE expedition which the Sultan of Zanzibar 
a short time back despatched under Mr. Beard- 
all, to ascertain how far one of the chief tribu- 
taries of the River Rufigi, or Lufigi, could be 
made available as a water-route from the East 
Coast towards the head of Lake Nyassa, has just 
finished its labours. Mr. Beardall, we believe, 
reports against the idea, as he found that the 
River Uranga, for some eighty miles at any 
rate, was full of rocks and rapids, and, besides, 
flowed through a barren and almost deserted 
region. 

TuE proposed Arctic expedition in search of 
the Jeannette will be commanded by Lieut. 
R. M. Berry, of the steamer Mary and Helen, 
who commanded the Tigress in search of the 
missing members of the Polaris crew. Among 
the appliances added to the ship will be an 
observatory balloon, from which it is expected 
a view of thirty miles can be had if it reaches 
the altitude of balloons sent up in the American 
climate. Bombs will be used by the exploring 
patty to give sign of their presence in the 
Arctic Seas. 


THE Swiss are making an effort to participate 
worthily in the forthcoming International Geo- 
graphical Exhibition at Venice. The Geneva 
Chamber of Commerce has taken up one 
branch of activity in order to ensure a good 
representation of the instruments of precision, 
measures of time and distance, and all articles 
used in the observation and registration of 
physical phenomena and processes, especially 
those made in Neuchiitel and Locle. Prof. 
Am Rhyn, as Federal commissary, has under- 
taken a journey of inspection through Eastern 
Switzerland in order to select, with leave of 
the authorities, a number of the most import- 
ant MSS. and cartographical materials from 
the public libraries. The committee of the 
Stadtbibliothek of Bern has consented to lend 
any treasures under its guardianship which the 
commissary may select. Similar good-will has 
been shown at Basel. Special attention will 
be paid to methodology and to geographical 
instruction in schools, a province in which 
Switzerland has already; earned a deserved 
reputation. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology in the Graveyard.—In order to deter- 
mine the precise rate at which various rock 
surfaces suffer disintegration when freely ex- 
posed to the action of weather, Prof. Geikie has 
carefully examined a number of tombstones, 
Principally in the graveyards of Edinburgh. 
It ig evident that, where the date of erection is 
ascertainable, such observations may lead to 
conclusions of a very definite character. The 
stones used for sepulchral monuments in Edin- 
urgh are principally marbles and limestones, 





sandstones and oe. and—in recent tomb- 
stones—granite. In the case of white marble 
it is curious to note the curvature which the 
slabs frequently assume. The effect of weather- 
ing upon an upright marble slab, when firmly 
inse in a framework of sandstone, is to cause 
it to bulge out in the centre until the tension ulti- 
mately results in fracture. Some examples of this 
peculiar mode of destruction are figured in the 
last part of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, which contains Prof. Geikie’s 
paper. It appears that, in the atmosphere of 
Edinburgh, slabs of marble, save in excessively 
sheltered situations—are entirely destroyed in 
less than a century. On the other hand, well- 
selected siliceous sandstones are exceedingly 
durable. Thus, a freestone tomb in Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard, erected about 1650, still retains 
with sharpness the original chisel-marks. 
Even the most durable of granites will probably 
be far surpassed in permanence by the best 
siliceous sandstones. 


A sTaTIon for the study of marine zoology 
is being undertaken by the Women’s Education 
Society of Boston during the coming summer. 
The proposed site for the laboratory is at Annis- 
quam, on the coast of Massachusetts, north of 
Cape Ann. 


THE last addition to the series of monographs 
upon the History of Religion, published by 
Tjeenk Willink, of Haarlem, under the title of 
‘De Voornamste Goddiensten,”’ is a History of 
Indian Buddhism, by Dr. H. Kern, of Leyden, 
of which two parts out of ten have just 
appeared. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


The Fields of Great Britain. By Hugh Clements. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.) This is a 
small manual of agriculture, intended for 
students attending the advanced classes con- 
nected with the Science and Art Department. 
It opens with a few introductory remarks on 
the farming of the future from the pen of 
Mr. H. Kains Jackson. Then Mr. Clements 
describes soils, their formation, their properties, 
and theirrelations to plants. Irrigation, drainage, 
implements, farm}buildings, manures, and rota- 
tion of crops are handled in eight chapters. 
Seeds, grasses, hay, orchards, and woods are 
next discussed ; while there are fifteen chapters 
devoted to food, feeding, and live stock. The 
whole work, from beginning to end, shows at 
once a considerable amount of perseverance in 
the collection of facts, figures, and opinions, 
and also an almost complete lack of power in 
assimilating the materials gathered. We con- 
fess that we opened the book with many mis- 
givings, our recollection of Mr. Hugh Clements’s 
small volume, entitled Organic Chemistry, lead- 
ing us to expect a grotesquely incorrect and 
inadequate production. But this little book, 
though marred by many defects, is a decided 
improvement upon the author’s Organic Chem- 
istry. This, however, is, we confess, but faint 
praise. Although he does not tell us what 
authorities he has consulted, readers of recent 
literature in the department of agricultural 
chemistry will not experience much difficulty 
in discovering the treatises which Mr. Clements 
has employed in his compilation. But his 
reading has not been wide enough, nor his use 
of materials judicious enough, for it to be 
worth while to give a detailed criticism of the 
author’s volume. We may content ourselves 
with furnishing two or three citations, justify- 
ing our condemnation of the work as inexact and 
inadequate. Look at the table on p. 22, where 
we are told that the per-centage of lime in 
volcanic rocks, soils, and plant ashes varies 
between 0 and 90! In the same table we are 
informed that, while phosphorus pentoxide is 
found in soils and plant ashes to the extent 





sometimes of 1°5 per cent. (no mon!), phos- 
phorus occurs in volcanic rocks. Passing on to 
p- 150 the author is not able to speak more 
accurately concerning the potato murrain than 
that a fungus ‘‘must have something to do 
with the complaint.” A few pages further on 
(155) we are told that by the process of malting 
the starch in barley is ‘‘ almost doubled”! 
And we are further informed that malt contains 
‘* 12 per cent. of a starchy cellulose nitrogenous 
mixture called hordein.” With this quotation 
we close Mr. Clements’ volume, trusting that 
we shall not have another work of similar 
quality to review for some time. 


Scientific Industries explained. By Alexander 
Watt. (W. and A. K. Johnston.) Mr. Watt 
discourses of aniline pigments and dyes; of 
candles and paper; of gunpowder and glass; 
of inks and vinegar; of fireworks and gun- 
cotton. ‘‘A systematic arrangement of the 
subjects treated has been purposely avoided in 
order that the work may be regarded as a 
means of intellectual recreation.” The different 
sections or papers are of unequal merit; one of 
the poorest is that on ‘‘ Pigments ;” one of the 
best is that on ‘‘ Gilding Watch Movements ; ” 
the latter, however, is quoted entire from 
Roseleur’s Electroplating. But it is difficult to 
speak favourably of a volume like the present, 
or to commend it to the attention of any special 
class of readers. There are a few interesting 
facts to be discovered in the book, yet students 
needing instruction in technology will not find 
the sound information they want in these 
pages; while general readers will probably 
be disappointed with the style of the author and 
the treatment of any subjects in which they 
feelan interest. Moreover, the author falls into 
error not infrequently during the course of his 
excursions over the whole field of applied 
science. He is under the impression (p. 49), 
for example, that the acrospire of the grain of 
barley is the plumule and may “become a 
perfect leaf,” when in reality it is the root. His 
directions for making ether on p. 180 and 
181 are sure to lead to disastrous results. We 
hope no school-boys in their next vacation will 
** put two pounds of rectified spirit of wine in a 
glass retort placed on a sandbath, then pour on 
two pounds of sulphuric acid and boil as quickly 
as possible.” If these operations are carried out 
without a catastrophe it is to be hoped that the 
operator will be content, and not go on to pour 
one pound more spirit into the retort containing 
the heated oil of vitrol. 


Electrotyping. By J. W. Urquhart. (Crosby, 
Lockwood and Co.) This is a better book than 
the Electroplating of the same author. In the 
present work, which is really a ‘practical 
manual,” containing instructions derived from 
actual working of the processes described, we 
learn how to reproduce printing surfaces and 
works of art by means of the electro-deposition 
of metals. Considering the increasing employ- 
ment of electro-deposits of metals in book- 
illustrations (as in phototyping and in steeling 
etched plates), Mr. Urquhart’s volume appears 
opportunely. We can speak favourably of 
many sections of the work before us, par- 
ticularly the chapters treating of the electro- 
typic copying of works in metal. 


Vivisection, Scientifically and Ethically con- 
sidered in Three Prize Essays. By James 
Macaulay, A.M., M.D.; Rev. Brewin Grant, 
B.A.; and Abiathar Wall, L.R.O.P.Ed. (Mar- 
shall, Japp and Co.) The most interesting part 
of this volume is the Preface. Weare told that, 
a prize of two hundred guineas having been 
offered by an anonymous benefactor for the 
best essay against vivisection, seven judges, or 
‘feminent gentlemen,” were appointed to weigh 
the merits of the competitors and adjudge the 
comfortable reward to the most deserving. 


| Three essays were selected, every one of which 
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had two judges in its favour. The seventh 
judge, with scrupulous but ill-timed modesty, 
‘* did not feel warranted to decide the question, 
and thought it better, with the consent of all 
parties, to divide the award among the three 
authors.” We do not think that the ordinary 
reader who will take the trouble to look through 
the book will experience much difficulty in 
arriving at the conclusion that Dr. Macaulay 
gives a temperate summary of the objections 
usually urged against the practice of vivisection, 
and displays a competent acquaintance with the 
biological literature of the last generation ; 
that Mr. Wall stands far behind Dr. Macaulay 
both in his knowledge of facts, in his power of 
reasoning from those he has got together, and 
in candour; and that the production of the Rev. 
Brewin Grant, in gross ignorance of the ele- 
ments of the subject, in studied misinterpreta- 
tion, and in the abuse of italics and small 
capitals, equals, if it does not surpass, the 
comical tracts against vivisection which are 
distributed at suburban tea-tables by amiable 
but unscientific ladies. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, May 5.) 


EpwIn FRESHFIELD, Esq, V.-P., in the Chair,— 
Mr. Alfred Tylor exhibited a collection of Roman 
aud mediaeval antiquities discovered while making 
the foundations of a building near Newgate. The 
principal objects are three leaden cylindrical 
ossuaria, one of which contained a beautifully 
shaped glass vase, and was decorated with 
medallions with a figure of a yuadriga. Another 
was ornamented inside with a s1x-pointed star, like 
some forms of the labarum without the loop. It 
is, perhaps, a Mithraicsymbol, One funereal vase, 
of very fine shape, is carved out of green stone, 
resembling serpentine or Verde di Prado. Several 
graves formed of roof tiles were also found, and 
abundance of pottery, Samian and other kinds, 
and mediaeval tiles. The coins found were princi- 
pally of Nero, Vespasian, and Claudius, and none 
of very late emperors, The foundations of the 
walls which were near the remains were built of 
chalk and Kentish rag, and were probably of the 
eighth or ninth century. Mr. Tylor gave a 
detailed account of the geological character of the 
ground, and a sketch of the history of the spot, 
which once belonged to the Warwick family, 
illustrating his remarks by reference to caretully 
executed plans and drawings. He specially called 
attention to the fact that the interment shows 
that this spot was outside the original Roman 
London, and was probably near one of the main 
roads Jeading north or west. 


—_—_—_— 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL InstituTE.—(Thursday, May 5.) 


THE Lorp TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, President, in the 
Chair.—In proposing a vote of sympathy with Mr, 
Alfred Burges on the death of his gitted son, for so 
many years an accomplished member of the Insti- 
tute, the noblz Chairman dwelt at some length 
upon the high ability of the late Mr. William 
Burges, and his thoroughness both in the practical 
and artistic portions of the profession of which he 
was so signal an ornament.—Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite read a paper upon a subject which appears to 
have hitherto escaped the notice of ecclesivlogists, 
and which, for want of a better name, he called 
the ‘‘ High Side Window.” He proceeded to de- 
scribe its position, which, from the evidence of the 
eleven examples that had come under his notice, 
appears to be usually near about the south side of 
the chancel arch. With respect to the common use 
of ‘* High Side Windows,” there would appear to 
be as much mystery as is associated with those 
called ‘*Low Side;” and only in one instance, 
namely, at Addlethorpe, Lincolnshire, is any clue 
given to their primary use. In this case, tradi- 
tion says that a lantern was hung in the window 
at night to guide travellers across the fens. 
Mr. Micklethwaite thought that this tradition 
might refer to the exhibition of a light at 
night towards the cemetery.—Mr. J. H. Middle- 
ton exhibited some examples of seventeenth- 


century Sevilla ware, Damascus tiles with and 
without relief, and many examples of the work 
of Persian potters in the Island of Rhodes, and 
gave a detailed account of these objects.—The 
Baron de Cosson sent three fourteenth-century 
swords, spurs, &c., and fragments of weapons from 
Almedinilla, near Cordova.—Mr. Hartshorne ex- 
hibited a drawing of the monument of John IV., 
Duke of Brittany, died 1399, which was set up 
in the Cathedral of Nantes by certain English 
‘*marblelers,” who took it thither under the pro- 
tection of a ‘‘save-conduct” from the king. ‘The 
monument was destroyed at the Revolution.—Mr. 
J. A. Sparvel-Bayly exhibited a very large collec- 
tion of brasses from out-of-the-way places in Essex, 
many of them inedited. These were discoursed 
upon at some length by Mr. J. G. Waller.—Mr. 
H. R. H. Gosselin exhibited some examples of 
Icelandic silver filagree work (‘‘ Vira Virki”), 
and some eighteenth-century wood-carving, which 
carried in its details the traditions of earlier times. 
—Mr. M. H. Bloxam sent a spherical object in 
pottery found at a great depth at Brinklow, 
Warwickshire ; possibly a loom-weight.—The Rev. 
C. W. Bingham exhibited a remarkable and ornate 
object in bronze, apparently a stamp for forming 
the moulds of circular brooches.—The Rev. J 
Fuller Russell sent some autograph MSS. of Dr. 
Isaac Watts. 


Cuemicat Socrety.—(Thursday, May 5.) 


Dr. Roscogz, President, in the Chair.—The follow- 
ing papers were read :—(1) ‘‘On the Action of 
Humic Acid on Atmospheric Nitrogen,” by Mr. E. 
W. Prevost. The author has repeated some 
of the experiments of E. Simon on the above 
action; he is quite unable to confirm the 
results of that investigator, and concludes that, 
under ordinary circumstances, no formation of 
ammonia takes place when humic acid and nitrogen 
are allowed to remain in contact.—(2) ‘‘On the 
Active and Inactive Amylamines corresponding to 
the Active and Inactive Alcohols of Fermentation,” 
by Mr. &. T. Plimpton. The author has prepared 
and examined the mono-, di-, and tri-amylaminesand 
some of their compounds. The active amylamines 
polarise strongly ; their salts do not crystallise so 
well as those of the inactive amylamines. There 
is also some difference in the boiling points and 
specific gravities of these two classes of bodies.— 
(3) **On the Action of Sodium Alcoholates on 
Fumaric Ethers,” by Mr. T. Purdie, An acid is 
formed which is an ethylether malic acid isomeric 
with the monethyl malate of Desmondisir, The 
action of sodium isobutylate on isobutyl fumarate 
was also studied; an isobutyl malic acid was 
formed.—(4) ‘On the Products of the Action of 
Alkalies on Ethylic 8 Ethyl-aceto-succinate,” by 
Mr. L, T. Thorne. An ethyl-succinic acid was 
obtained by the action of strong potash identical 
with that obtained from the a succinate; with 
weak potash five percent. a-ethyl-8-aceto-propionic 
acid was obtained, which on boiling gave off water 
and formed a body C,H,,0..—(5) ‘‘On Some 
Varbazol Compounds,” by Messrs. E. H. Rennie 
and W, R, Hodgkinson. The authors have studied 
the action of potassium carbazol on ethyl chloro- 
carbonate ; a new urethane was obtained. 


FINE ART. 
THE SALON OF 1881. 
(First Notice.) 


TuE Salon of 1881 contains fewer works by a 
couple of thousand than that of 1880. This— 
and considerable increase in the scale of the 
entrance fees, which the younger artists 
attempted to force up to twenty francs for the 
opening day—is the sole result evident to the 
public of the transference of the entire 
management of the exhibition from the hands 
of the Government to the hands of the artists 
themselves. In all other respects there is 
nothing to be noted which specially dis- 
tinguishes 1881 from any other year. The 
hangers have returned to the old system of 
alphabetical arrangement; the innovations of 
1880, when foreigners were placed apart and 








native artists were separated into classes accord- 
ing to the degree of the honours which they 
had previously obtained, have been happily 
abandoned; and all is as it has been before 
throughout many, many years. Nor has the 
exceptional severity of the jury affected in any 
appreciable degree the general character of the 
exhibition. The average standard seems to be 
maintained; and the really large number of 
works of a high order of merit are, as usual, 
swamped by the enormous mass of sketches 
and studies not deserving the name of pictures 
which cover the walls. There is no great 
peculiarity, no new tendency, no revelation of 
a new master or promise of a new talent, to be 
registered. But the works of men already known 
to fame once more amply justify their reputa- 
tion; and a rather severer process of selection 
employed as regards the contributions of minor 
painters might have given us a Salon infinitely 
more telling and creditable to the character of 
French art, and would have enabled us the 
better to study the aims and performance of the 
three groups which now divide the field. For, 
side by side with the realists, who must 
reckon M. Bastien Lepage as their most gifted 
exponent, must now be counted the “ primitifs,” 
who seem to have been called into being by M. 
Puvis de Chavannes ; while the legitimate tradi- 
tions of the national school—steadily maintained 
by the main body—are this year splendidly 
represented by M. Baudry. 

M. Baudry’s great canvas, Glorification de 
la Loi, which occupies the post of honour in 
the Salon Carré, is a fragment of the decora- 
tion of the great hall for hearing cases at 
the Court of Appeal. It is intended to fill the 
central compartment of the ceiling; and being 
calculated for that position is of course seen at 
a disadvantage in its present situation, for the 
execution, which is of a purposely transparent 
quality, seems, at close quarters, to lack some- 
thing of sufficiency and solidity. This is espe- 
cially the case in the flesh painting; and, if I 
remember rightly, the same was observed in 
M. Baudry’s noble designs for the decoration of 
the Opera. It is, therefore, probable that the 
method employed, which has the lightness and 
transparency of true water-colour, does not lend 
itself to the indication of solid forms; for in the 
rendering of the delicate floating draperies of the 
“figures aériennes” the method is brilliantly suc- 
cessful. This is, however, a very minor point to 
dwell upon in speaking of a work of such capital 
importance as M. Baudry’s Glorification de la Loi, 
a work which rivets our attention, whether we 
like it or not, by the thorough mastery which it 
displays in the execution of a task demanding 
for its successful performance the fullest measure 
of technical accomplishment. The general 
aspect is, as it should be in painting intended 
for ceiling decoration, extremely clear and fair 
in tone. The figure of Law, divinely young, 
robed in white enriched with gold, and seated 
on a lofty pedestal, occupies the centre; the white 
of her garments is brought into strong relief by 
the black cap which the figure to the right at 
her feet lifts from his head in reverential salu- 
tation. This last figure wears the crimso0 
cloak and ermine collar of a President of 
the Court of Appeal; and the hue of the 
cloak is repeated and spread on the left 
by the scarlet tongue of the tricolor which 
is held aloft, somewhat in the background, 
by Authority, who rests her other hand on the 
consular fasces. In front of this figure, planted 
on the top of the flight of steps by which the 
pedestal on which Law is enthroned is ap- 
proached, stands Jurisprudence, her magnificent 
robes of gold brocade shining out against the 
clear sky seen to the left of the portico which 
fills the remaining space of the background; 
while above, breaking the lines of the support- 
ing columns, her green robes floating over thé 
white clouds, appears Justice, who is suppor 
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on the right by her blue-robed sister Equity. 
The right is the darker and weightier side of the 
composition, which is based on a vigorously 
designed reclining figure of Force, armed 
and resting in an attitude of splendid repose 
upon a lion, while a sleeping child out- 
stretched upon her knees symbolises Innocence. 
In these days of cabinet pictures, and prettiness, 
and little niceties, and soft refinements, it is 
unusual to come upon a work which has, like 
this work of M. Baudry’s, an accent of un- 
strained nobility, and which looks as if its 
great field had been filled in without a tremor 
or a moment of hesitation. In the face of 
evidence of power and admirable technical 
accomplishment of this high order, we can 
indeed easily afford to pass over something of 
non-sensitiveness to delicacies of colour which 
would seem to be betrayed by the rather crude 
quality of the blues and greens employed in the 
upper part of the picture, and which has been 
previously remarked in other works by M. 
Baudry. 

In the same room hangs also M. Ber- 
trand’s Za Patrie, another great canvas 
which, in spite of the blackness and heaviness 
of its aspect, rewards prolonged examination. 
In his selection of the martial episode, which 
he has treated on the scale of life, M. Bertrand 
has wisely avoided anything which might 
directly connect it with the bitter experiences of 
1870. The wounded standard-bearer, who is the 
hero of the scene, may have found his fate on 
other fields than those of Metz or Sedan; his 
death-blow may have been dealt by other than 
German hands. Falling backwards in his last 
agony, clasping the standard with arms folded 
on his breast, he is supported in his seat by two 
mounted companions to left and right ; behind 
are seen the anxious faces of others following 
closely on their heels; while two dismounted 
soldiers, walking in front, lead his horse, he on 
the left advancing, drawn sword in hand, while 
he on the right is helping to keep his wounded 
comrade in the saddle. The red of the tricolor 
tells ominously behind the head of the central 
figure, which, thrown backwards, receives the 
strongest light in the picture; and this red is the 
sole relief of colour in the prevailing monotony 
of neutral tones. Black is the horse which, 
trampling wearily through the thick mud, is 
bearing towards usthe burden of Death; chest- 
nut and brown are those to right and left; the 
sky, clear for an instant immediately above 
the red folds against which rests the head 
of the dying man, tones down with dull gray 
splashes to the horizon; and the little red tufts 
of the helmets and the red of the uniforms are 
scarcely visible, so thickly bespattered are all 
the actors with the filthy stains and soils of 
their weary march. 

The example set by M. Bertrand in this 
powerful work has not been followed by 
other French military painters, who all 
continue to harp upon the painful remi- 
niscences of national defeat and disaster 
with a persistence which, had it been shown 
in the illustration of French victories and 
achievements, we should have set down as 
conclusive proof of their inordinate vanity and 
self-satisfaction. M.de Neuville, who proved 
himself, in his Ze Bourget, to be the ablest of 
those devoted especially to work of this class, 
contributes two more scenes of 1870—Le 
Cimetiére de St.-Privat, in which the last 
heroic effort of the French defence was made 
on August i8; and Un Porteur de Dépéches, an 
episode which might have become in less skilful 

ands a merely melodramatic incident, but 
which the painter has treated with a perfect 
tact. The scene is laid outside the village 
inn of Ste.-Marie-aux-Chénes pris Metz, and 
the date of September 1870 is given, which 
looks as if the picture commemorated a well 
known ‘incident, although the catalogue gives- 





no name, and contains only the general infor- 
mation that ‘‘Un émissaire découvert était 
immédiatement passé par les armes.” The 
Prussian staff are finishing their dinner at a 
white-covered table in the open street at the 
foot of the double flight of stone steps leading 
up to the doorway of the inn on the right ; they 
look on, as they drink their coffee, while two 
soldiers, backed by a mounted Uhlan, are 
engaged in searching a French officer—‘‘ un 
porteur de dépéches ”—disguised in the clothes 
of a peasant. This officer is the central figure ; 
and in the invention of his expression and 
attitude—which speak of the suppressed heat 
of wrath, despair, and high courage—as well as 
in the rendering of the various types of serious 
and triumphant Teutonism, M. de Neuville has 
shown to the full his brilliant powers of observa- 
tion and sympathy. The dramatic pathos of 
the situation is delicately enhanced by the 
dumb, helpless distress and fear of the sympa- 
thising women in the doorway of the little 
cottage seen to the right, under the shadow of 
the village spire. M. Detaille, unlike M. de 
Neuville, has not remained constant to the field 
of his former successes. He has risked his reputa- 
tion this year by an enormous and most official- 
looking representation of La Distribution des 
Drapeaux. In one point, the arrangement of the 
scene is rather happy, inasmuch as, by placing 
the spectator behind the backs of the officials 
grouped upon the platform, the heroes of the 
day, who face them in long line on horseback 
in the meadow below, are also face to face with 
us; but, as a whole, M. Detaille cannot be 
congratulated on his present work. The execu- 
tion looks insufficient for the vast extent of the 
canvas; the colour is more unpleasant than it 
need be, the green of the grass especially 
presenting an unreal as well as a disagreeable 
contrast to the red hangings and draperies of 
the platform. In short (in spite of his impossible 
sky), one is inclined to prefer M. Garnier’s less 
ambitious rendering of the same ceremony ; 
although the clever general characterisation of 
M. Detaille’s soldiers and the delightful 
amusement of picking out the portraits of M. 
Meissonier, M. Gambetta, and the other 
notabilities who surround M. Grévy invariably 
collect an interested crowd in front of La 
Distribution des Drapeaux. 

The popularity of M. Joseph Blanc’s Le 
Triomphe de Clovis—Fragments de la Frise du 
Panthéon, with a certain class of visitors to the 
Salon, seems also to be due to the delight of 
discovering M. Gambetta figuring in the wed- 
ding procession of Clovis attired in the flowing 
white robes of a high-priest. The composition 
itself, which is executed in colour on a ground 
of gold mosaic, is very carefully studied and 
arranged, but can scarcely boast asingle simple 
natural movement or natural expression. Not 
that one can tax M. Blanc with the pretentious 
artificiality of M. Bouguereau or the decayed 
elegance of M. Cabanel (who has, by-the-way, 
this year a very charming portrait—the hands of 
which are exquisitely drawn—of a girl in white), 
but rather with a sort of dulness, very capable 
and scholarly, though lacking the heat of life 
and feeling. M. Blanc wants, it would seem, 
just that which is the strong point of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes’ contributions to the decoration of 
the Pantheon. One could not say of his History 
of Ste.-Geneviéeve that it was a thoroughly capable 
and scholarly work; but it showed the rare 
qualities of an artist who is an artist by con- 
viction. And although M. Puvis de Chavannes 
seems year by year to go farther and farther 
away from the solid ground of experience and 
tradition, and year by year to show an in- 
creasing neglect of all that constitutes good 
workmanship, yet even in his Pauvre Pécheur of 
the present Salon, the general aspect of which 
is that of an almost impertinent eccentricity, 
there is the charm of strong and real feeling. 





The children are so queer, especially the 
youngest, that it is almost impossible not to 
laugh. But the choice of tone in the sky and in 
the stretch of dirty sea, the very placing of the 
little bunches of white and yellow blooms on 
the desolate shore, are full of expression; and the 
attitude and look of the fisherman standing 
with folded arms in prayer before setting forth 
in his boat are impregnated with the very 
passion of self-abnegation and resignation. 
Of imitators of M. Puvis de Chavannes 
we have now, unfortunately, an increasing 
number every year; unfortunately, for that 
which is done by M. de Chavanues because 
he cannot help it seems to lack the justification 
of inherent necessity when attempted by his 
followers. La Chasse and La Péche by his 
pupil M. Séon show, in curious mimicry, 
all the external peculiarities of his master, 
but want that animating heat of inner con- 
viction and belief which forces us to remem- 
ber with something like emotion even the 
ludicrous family of Le pauvre Pécheur. M. 
Cazin, too, who has been less directly influenced 
by M. de Chavannes, seems to be losing ground. 
His fantastic Souvenir de Féte (a vision of alle- 
gorical figures promising a grand future to 
France in the midst of fireworks and the foliage 
of the Luxembourg gardens) does not realise 
the expectations aroused by his two paintings, 
Ishmael and Tobit, of last year—paintings which 
were rewarded, as it seemed to me, rather beyond 
their merits by a first-class medal. In his present 
work M. Cazin rivals M. de Chavannes for empti- 
ness of modelling; shows a certain slovenliness of 
drawing which is all his own; while the delicate 
taste of the possession of which he has hithert» 
seemed to give sure evidence seems to have 
failed him. But the fashion among a certain 
section has now set in favour of the “ primi- 
tifs;” and, as the work of a leading ‘‘ primitif,” 
M. Cazin’s Souvenir de Féte is hailed by many 
Paris critics, and by not a few Paris painters, 
with breathless enthusiasm, though be it re- 
membered that the same critics and the same 
painters have hitherto remained contemptuously 
indifferent to the charm and grace shown by 
him in previous works of less ambitious pre- 
tensions. KE. F. 8. Parrison. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 


In our former notice we left still unmentioned 
a number of admirable portraits. Of these 
none is finer than Mr. Frank Holl’s Viscount 
Holmesdale, M.P. (150), and 7. H. Farrer, Esq., 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (77). Mrs. Kate 
Perugini’s Vivlet and Muriel, Duuyhters of John 
Parsons, Esq. (48), are two sweet little girls 
sweetly painted; nor should the manly por- 
traits by Messrs. Pelegrini, Partington, and 
Lehmann be overlooked, or the charming Mrs. 
Trevor Plowden, by Mr. Prinsep (117). In 
a carefully composed little picture, in 
which Mary and Cecilia Howard are repre- 
sented, with a capitally painted white dog 
relieved against a blue carpet, Mr. S. R. Hughes 
shows that he has inherited his father’s refine- 
ment and exquisite sense of colour. Mr. Halle’s 
portraits of Zwo Maids of Honour and an un- 
mistakeable likeness of Mr. Comyns Carr (154) 
suggest a hope that he will confine himself in 
future to this branch of art. 

The number of powerful landscapes this 
year is very small, but the few are good 
enough to make the year memorable. Though 
Mr. Herkomer has painted his mountains “ as 
they stand,” and has only tried to follow Nature 
faithfully in the bold effect of rose-coloured 
cloud with beams striking through to the 
barren black rock, his Gloom of Idwal (149) is 
not only fine in composition, but nobly poetical 
in feeling. Technically, he has made a great 
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advance on his previous work of this kind, 
which was deficient in air and space. In this 
great picture, though the little light is evenly 
diffused throughout the valley which feels the 
mountain’s ‘‘ gloom,” and no palpable devices of 
colour are adopted to obtain the desired effect, 
the great slaty masses of rock stand out with 
full relief, and the sense of distance is completely 
given. It is a picture of awful solitude, crowned 
with awful glory. Perhaps so practised a 
landscape painter as Mr. Cecil Lawson can 
scarcely be said to have shown an increase of 
power; but, for usat least, he has employed his 
powers to greater purpose than last year. His 
pictures at the Grosvenor seem to us not only 
truer in colour, but far more perfect in tone 
than most of his previous work. This is 
especially true of his In the Valley of Desola- 
tion, Yorkshire, with its bold, low clouds 
sweeping swiftly between the shadowed land 
and the bright blue sky. The effect of the 
sharp white sunlight shooting here and there 
through the rain-clouds is given with great truth 
and power. The sky in the Wharfedale, Yorkshire 
(66), appears a little out of harmony with the 
landscape ; but this, as well as his Wet Moon, 
Battersea, is a bold and successful composition. 
Mr. Lawson’s aim at rendering truth of broad 
aérial effects is perhaps inconsistent with any 
minute definition of small objects such as 
leaves. It is with the manner of Constable, 
David Cox, and the French that his sym- 
pathy lies. He might, however, without 
destroying the character of his work, give us 
more of the beauty of tree-form and the general 
appearance of masses of foliage than he does at 
present, 

Mr. OC. Napier Hemy has put all his strength 
into a large picture of Oporto (104), with a rich 
sunset sky reflected in the green water, and the 
white and red houses glowing in the light. 
The contrasts of colour are somewhat too sharp 
and violent to be altogether pleasant, but it is 
impossible to doubt the truth, any more than 
the power, of theeffect. The same manly artist 
has a small but strong sea view (124); and 
his Mill in the Gloaming is rich and noble. 

One other work, despite the slightness of its 
subject and execution, deserves mention among 
the more important of the pictures whose aim 
is to render natural phenomena. This is Miss 
Clara Montalba’s Dalmatian Boat, not less 
remarkable for the force and beauty of its 
colour, restricted though that be, than for the 
magic of its atmospheric effect. She paints 
with a wand. 

In what may be called the minor landscapes, 
there is a great variety of thought and taste. 
Of those whose theme is the beauty of flowering 
spring there are several good examples, none of 
which is prettier than Mr. Alfred Parson’s 
Forget -me-Nots, Orehardleigh, Surrey (21), with 
its meadow by the lake, or river, spotted with 
bright roses, marguerites, and buttercups. One 
has, however, to search, like his little girl, for the 
forget-me-nots, which are mainly represented 
by a few dots of blue in the nosegay which she 
holds in her hand. Mr. Mark Fisher’s Spring 
(5), his largest picture, is painted with his usual 
sureness of hand, but the composition scarcely 
justifies the size of the canvas. It is not so 
full of interest as his smaller The Melancholy 
Days (128). Another very pretty spring pic- 
ture is Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s Jocund Spring 
(187), with its graceful maidens running hand. 


_in-hand in the flower-enamelled fields. 


_ Striking and simple in its composition, with 
its prominent sheaves, tree-crowned hill, and 
bold clouds at top, Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
Wittenham Clumps (27) is cold and hard, and, 
though there are pictures between, suffers from 
its neighbourhood to one of Mr. Cecil Lawson’s 
richly glowing pictures. Mr. P. R. Morris, 
A.R.A., sends a pleasant and clever landscape 
called Breezy England (102), Mr. Poynter, R.A., 





an exquisite little view of Wharncliffe Chase 
(155), and Mr. R Corbett’s scenes from Greece 
are remarkable for their sweetness of colour and 
transparent airand soft sunniness. The contribu- 
tions of Mr. G. Howard—The Curlews’ Pool (6), 
Bamboro’ from the Budle Hills (205), and others 
—are all marked by originality in selection of 
effect and poetry of feeling; and Mr. H. R. 
Bloomer’s On the Banks of the Seine (8), with 
its luminous sky and moist air, is refreshing to 
the eyes. 

The largest of the pictures not vet mentioned 
is Mr. Britten’s The Flight of Helen (47), in 
which Paris is seen carrying off his prize in a 
vehicle the prototype of one of Pickford’s vans. 
This is dashing through the sea at a pace quite 
inconsistent with the resistance of the sea to 
the horses’ legs. They are in much deeper 
water than the waggon, which will evidently be 
swamped at the next pull. Though suggestive 
rather of Offenbach than Homer, the compo- 
sition is original and vigorous, and is evidence 
of powers that might be turned to good purpose 
when Mr. Britten finds his true line. To be so 
sure of this, and to adhere to it so faithfully, is 
one of the secrets of Mr. Albert Moore’s well- 
deserved fame. He need fear no rival as long 
as he continues to paint such charming har- 
monies of female form, drapery, and colour, as 
his Forget-me-Nots (46) and Blossoms (137). 
It is only to repeat well-worn epithets to praise 
his work and that of Mr. Boughton, who sends 
a charming figure of Rose Standish (24), in her 
‘“‘hood and sad-hued gown,” walking through 
an autumn wood, and a breezy view on the 
Zuyder Zee (87), with quaint Dutch figures. 
Equally sure of an aim more severe and dignified 
is M. Legros, who sends a very quiet, but 
masterly, composition of An Old Woodcutter (9). 

We have omitted, we think, but few works 
of more than ordinary achievement. One 
of these, however, is Mr. Matthew Hale’s 
scene in illustration of a charming old 
French song, called Les Trois Princesses (88) 
—a delightful composition of three pretty 
and quaintly dressed young ladies under 
an apple-tree in blossom, their feet deep in 
daffodils and narcissus. Pretty, but naughty, 
is Mr. John Oollier’s Daughter of Eve (4), 
lying on the top of a wall purloining an apricot. 
Good in drawing and colour is Mr. W. Fisher’s 
After the Bath (231). Mr. T. Armstrong’s 
peculiar and refined art has never been shown 
to more advantage than in this exhibition. Of 
his three pictures, we prefer Olive-gathering at 
Mentone, with its beautifully drawn gray willows 
shown against the dim, blue hill beyond, and 
its little purple and red flames of anemone 
glowing in the foreground. In this work the 
absence of air and light is not felt to be such a 
defect as in his larger and gracefully composed 
Riposo (107) and Figure at a Fountain (61). 
Charming in a very different way is Mr. J. E. 
Christie’s little girl, with her poor scratched 
hand held to her mouth for comfort, and her 
pinafore stained with blackberries (31); and 
perfect almost as her husband’s work is Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema’s Sisters (37), with its quaint, 
pretty figures and wonderfully painted bed- 
clothes. Praise should also be given to Mr. 
Lehmann’s pathetic Last Look (109), as well as 
to Mr. J. O’Connor’s sunny bit of Verona (118). 

Of Sir Noel Paton’s two pictures here we 
prefer The Adversary (165), a powerful study of 
a Miltonic Satan, resting in deep thought, and 
surrounded by lurid light suggestive of Blake. 
The other is a head of Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem (94), noble, but’ not noble enough, 
in its pathos. By Mr. Walter Maclaren are 
two very pretty and graceful compositions, the 
one of a girl driving (or rather being pulled 
along by) a pig (79), and the other of a young 
mother trying to coax her naked little boy to 
allow her to plunge him in the water (54). 

Although we are not greatly taken by Mr. 





Walter Crane’s imaginative designs, they show 
abundance of ingenuity and decorative feeling, 
and the Europa (133) has a pearly opalescence 
which is beautiful. Nearly all this very 
versatile artist’s little landscapes have a 
charm which is quite their own. There is so 
much good design, refined feeling, and exquisite 
execution in Miss E. Pickering’s work that it 
is a pity to see it so completely wasted by too 
close an adherence to the style of Mr. Burne- 
Jones. The composition of the hands and arms 
in The Angel of Death (99), the drawing of the 
feet, and much of the colour, especially the dress 
of the girl, are lovely. Similar beauties may be 
found in the larger picture—(17) The Gray 
Sisters—but the type of feature is the same 
throughout both ; and this, as well as the quality 
of the expression on all the faces, seems to bea 
direct imitation of her master. She sends also 
a little head of a girl—Miss Winifred Bulwer 
(156)—who seems to have been brought up in 
some strange imaginative land. We prefer 
Mr. J. Charles’ healthy and pretty, if more 
ordinary, Miss Hall (161). 

Of examples of foreign schools the gallery 1s 
unusually deficient, but there are good speci- 
mens of Heyermans (1 and 103), Blommers 
(301), J. Maris (275), and A. Neuhuys (277). 
The last three are water-colours; in whic 
class there is at least one very noteworthy little 
composition. This is the Love Disconsolate of 
Miss Dorothy Tennant, which reminds us of 
Correggio. Mrs. Naftel’s Old Courtyard (315) is 
remarkable for the beautiful drawing and 
painting of the flowers. Mr. Albert Goodwin 
sends a smaller version (284) of his Swmmer Sea 
at the Old Water-Colours, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Boyle (E. V. B.) two charming creations of her 
most graceful fancy (288). The contributions of 
Mr. R. Doyle are full of fun, as usual, but 
scarcely up to his highest level. 

In sculpture, there is little worth noticing 
except Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s beautiful low 
reliet—after his famous Artemis of last year— 
and strong head of Prof. Elia. Mr. Boehm sends 
a small terra-cotta after his well-known statue of 
Carlyle, and a clever bust of Mr. Ruskin. The 
contributions of Miss H. E. Montalba and 
Signor Amendola are clever, but do not please 
us so much as theirs of last year ; and we find it 
impossible to say a word in praise of Count 
Gleichen’s bust of the late Zarl of Beaconsfield. 

Looking over the catalogue for the last time, 
we find that we have passed over with un- 
intentional and undeserved silence Mr. RB. 
Barrett Browning’s wonderful owls (65) and 
scarcely less wonderful copper pan (32), Mr. 
J.D. Watson’s Touchstone and Audrey (63), Miss 
Louisa Starr’s portrait (82), Mr. Edgar Barclay’s 
bright glimpses of strange lands, Mr. Parker's 
admirably drawn Lancashire Cockle-gatherers 
(175), Miss Rosa Koberwein’s sweet Lent Lily 
(183), and Mr. T. Erat Harrison’s strange and 
ingenious design of The Merry Mariner (193), 
which might be ou worked in tapestry. 

osMO MONKHOUSE. 








THE HERBERT EXHIBITION. 


Mr. HERBERT’s work has been before the 
public for many years; and due respect an 
admiration have never been wanting for his 
singular refinement of feeling, his spiritual 
aims, and skilful execution. Instead of showing 
any failure of power as years have come upon 
him, he has slowly, perhaps, but steadily, pro- 
gressed towards the attainment of his ideal. 
His last work, The Judgment of Daniel, 18 
remarkable for all the qualities which he has 
cultivated so carefully; and in the principal 
character, that of the ‘‘ young youth” Daniel, 
he has conceived a figure which is original and 
vigorous beyond his wont. It is a vigour which 
is yet peculiarly his own—the vigour of the 
spirit. He has conceived his young Daniel, 
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not as a youth of imposing appearance and 
physical strength dominating his ‘‘ elder elders” 
by eagle glance and lion-like mien—one 
palpably marked by nature with authority and 
early accustomed to its exercise; on the con- 
trary, he is an ordinary stripling suddenly 
inspired to unusual effort, who, when the call 
has passed, may relapse into the ranks, but till 
then is strung to a commanding pitch of 
righteous energy and intellectual strength. 
This figure, in his raiment of pink and green 
(bright, but soft, sweet calvundt. is the centre 
of a very elaborate and original composi- 
tion. On either side sit the judges, surprised 
and amused at the detection ot Susannah’s 
accusers; on his right stands Susannah, with 
hands clasped, and eyes raised in gratitude. 
On his left, the slanderer who testified to the 
holm-tree is being seized by the executioners. 
In the background the other slanderer, out 
of hearing, is seen held by two men. The 
steps of the gate-less and wall-less judgment- 
hall are crowded with varied groups of the 
people. Behind is seen an open court and 
stately buildings, for the architecture of which 
Mr. Herbert has, no doubt, sufficient authority. 
The artist has exercised all his ingenuity and 
knowledge to diversify these groups, among 
which may be mentioned a girl with a tame 
gazelle, with a red flower in its gentle mouth, 
and a hunter with an animal like a lynx, 
hooded and leashed, who carries a dead gazelle 
under his arm. Throughout the picture is felt 
the presence of a refined and subtle intellect, 
weaving with care an elaborate composition, 
which shall satisfy its sense of delicate har- 
monies of line and colour. But, though all 
the figures are adequate, and even more than 
adequate, and the general effect both dignified 
and beautiful, it is only in the figure of Daniel 
that exceptional imagination is shown. 

The present collection of Mr. Herbert’s works, 
though containing two pictures only of the first 
importance, affords a good opportunity for 
studying the characteristics of the artist. Ex- 
tending over a much longer period than that of 
Mr. Millais, it does not reflect in anything like 
the same degree the fluctuations of artistic 
ideas in England during his life. Mr. Herbert, 
throughout his long career, has never seen 
reason to alter his artistic creed or greatly 
modify his method. His execution has always 
been careful, and the expression of sentiment 
his main object. His excesses have always been 
on the side of over-subtlety and refinement, but 
the subtlety has been intellectual, and the re- 
finement that of the spirit. His Judith may not 
come up to our idea of the heroine physically, 
but it is redeemed from weakness by the 
strength of mental resolve with which it is 
inspired ; his Magdalen, with her clutched hands 
and upturned eyes, —— suggestive of the 
eclectic rather than the nobler periods of Italian 
art, has none of the lachrymose vulgarity of 
Guido or the ordered agony of Carlo Dolci. If 
he may be denied the epithet of powerful 
by some, it is not so much from want of power 
as because he has never delighted in the ex- 
hibition of strength unennobled by gentleness. 
His conception of Lear is a remarkable instance 
of how powerful he can be when the character 

® chooses combines both qualities; his Moses 
shows to what grandeur he can rise on fitting 
occasicn ; and his last picture shows that in his 
seventy-first year he has, like his own young 

aniel, unexpected reserves of force. 

While his commissions for the House of Lords 
gave him the opportunity for the exercise of 
powers higher than those exhibited in his other 
Works—powers which possibly might have re- 
mained dormant but for such a noble field for 
their exercise—it is in his smaller works, such 
a8 his Sower and Good Samaritan, and his 
landscapes, that his refined individuality, and 
also his exquisite feeling for pure and delicate 








colour, are most plainly visible. If his epic 
faculty had never been developed, these painted 
lyrics would have assured him a place among 
England’s artists as unique as that held by his 
namesake among her sacred poets. M. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ApMIRERS of the art of Prof. Menzel—and 
these are all artists acquainted with his works 
—will be glad to hear that a collection of his 
drawings will shortly be on exhibition at the 

allery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
dean, of which society Prof. Menzel is an 
honorary member. 


TuE London International Exhibition Society 
will open an exhibition on Monday, May 16, in 
the United Arts Gallery in New Bond Street, 
of paintings, drawings, and sculpture, including 
the collection of water-colours recently made 
by Mr. Tristram Ellis during his tour in the 
east. 

An art and industrial exhibition will be 
held in St. Andrew’s Hall, Plymouth, from 
May 23 to June 20. Prizes to the total value of 
£200, in the form of medals, together with one- 
third of the profits, are offered to exhibitors. 
Special encouragement will be given to the 
productions of artisans and amateurs. The last 
day for sending in exhibits is Monday, May 16. 


On Wednesday, June 1, an exhibition of 
French pictures, under the title of ‘‘ Le Salon A 
Londres,” will be opened in Leicester Square, 
in the same building as the panorama of ‘‘ The 
Charge of Balaclava,” and under the same 
management. Among the artists who have sent 
pictures are MM, Gerdme, Boulanger, Hébert, 
Bonnat, Henner, Jules Lefebvre, Carolus 
Duran, Bastien Lepage, and Luminais, 


Mr. ALBERT MoorE writes to the Standard 
to complaiv of the bestowal upon some of his 
pictures—and presumably by their owners—of 
names which he has never given them, and the 
character of which is necessarily misleading ag 
to the intentions of his work. A Roman Lady, 
in Mr. McLean’s Gallery, was, we believe, a 
case in point. There was nothing Roman in 
the picture, Mr. Moore being, of course, a 
student of line and colour, and not a professed 
archaeologist. 


Messrs. Dickinson, of 114 New Bond Street, 
have much reason to congratulate themselves 
on the completion of a large portrait-picture of 
A Meet of the Four-in-Hand Club in Hyde 
Park. The difficulties of this kind of compo- 
sition have seldom been so well surmounted. 
By the clever arrangement of the standers in 
front and the coaches behind, every face can be 
perfectly seen without too obvious an exhibition 
of device. Two or three children and a few 
ladies are very useful in breaking up the 
monotony of hats and trousers. The faces and 
attitudes are full of character, and the drawing 
and colouring unusually good for a picture of 
the kind. It contains about a hundred and 
fifty portraits from life, including the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and Prince Leopold. The 
Heir Apparent is on the Duke ot Beaufort’s 
coach, and Prince Leopold is being driven by 
Sir H. Meysey Thompson. Some of the like- 
nesses—such as those of Sir John Astley, Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. G. Lane Fox, and Lord Algernon 
St. Maur—are very striking. Though several 
hands haye probably been employed upon this 
work, it shows the governing power of one 
mind, and that one of no ordinary artistic taste. 
Mr. Frith could scarcely have planned the 
picture better. We do not think it would in 
any way detract from Messrs. Dickinson’s credit 
if they gave the names of the gentlemen by 
whose skill so remarkable a result has been 
achieved. 


From April 20 to April 30 the little town of 


Newton Abbot, in South Devon, had its first 
exhibition of fine arts. The leading feature 
was the art pottery, for which South Devon 
is justly famous. The Watcombe Terra-cotta 
Company was well represented. A collection 
of paintings was lent by the South Kensington 
Museum. Among the oil paintings, Rubens, 
Millais, Vanderveldt, Turner, Luny, and others 
were represented, 7'he Black Brunswicker, by 
Millais, being conspicuous. The local firms did 
their best to make the exhibition of pottery, 
porcelain, glass, marble, and similar productions 
a success; while the plaque department was 
well supplied by amateurs, chiefly pupils of the 
School of Art. 


THE death is announced of M. Adam Solomon, 
the French sculptor, best known for his busts 
and funeral monuments. His Génie de Il’ Etude 
and Musique are in the Louvre. In 1870 he 
was appointed Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Of late years he had devoted much 
of his time to the serious practice of photo- 
graphy. 

Aw exhibition in the rooms of the Ladies’ 
Decorative Art Society at New York attracted 
a good deal of notice during the past month. 
It consisted of a number of landscapes done in 
embroidery by Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jun. This original effort is highly praised in 
the Nation, alike for the sense of colour dis- 
played, the fertility of resource, and the recog- 
nition of the limits of the material and the 
process, 


Herr BERcHTHOLD HALLER, of Bern, has 
presented his magnificent collection of engrav- 
ings, known far beyond the limits of his native 
town, to the Art Museum. The collection is to 
remain in the donor’s keeping until he has 
filled up certain gapsinit. The main charac- 
teristic of the collection is its richness in works 
of the Old-German school, especially of the so- 
called ‘‘ Little Masters ”—Aldegrever, Altdorfer, 
H. 8S. Beham, and G. Penkz. Lukas Kranach 
is represented by thirty specimens, Hans Hol- 
bein by thirty-five, and Albert Diirer by no less 
than 200. The Netherlands school of the 
Rembrandt period is largely represented, and 
there are also some rare French and Italian speci- 
mens. A collection of three thousand sheets 
exhibits an almost complete history of the de- 
velopment of copper-plate and wood engraving. 


THE amount taken at the Salon on the first 
day seems to have been very satisfactory. The 
artists in authority had fixed the price of entry 
at five francs instead of, as usual, at two francs 
before twelve a.m. and one franc afterwards, 
and some anxiety was felt as to the effect 
of this change. However, although the 
number of entries was, as might be expected, 
much smaller than last year, the receipts 
amounted to 18,925 frs., against 12,230 frs. 
last year. The crowding, which has always 
been an evil, was also thus prevented. The 
artists have decided to fix the rate of payment 
on Wednesdays at five francs; for the rest of 
the week the rule remains the same as in former 
years—i.c., free on Sundays, and on other days 
two ae before noon and one franc after- 
wards, 


Tne May number of the Art Journal would 
be worth more than its cost if it were orly for 
the very faithful and brilliant reproduction of 
Méryon’s celebrated etching of the Abside do 
Notre Dame. This admirable work of art 
illustrates, together with two tolerable wood 
engravings of Le Stryge and St.-Etienne-du- 
Mont, a paper of Hints ta Collectors of Méryon’s 
etchings, written by Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
in his best style. Few critics have studied the 
subject so carefully, and he writes with the 
freedom and authority which come only from 
full knowledge. A word of wisdom on the 
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signed by the easily deciphered initials A. L, 
Mr. George Augustus Sala sends a note on a 
supposed discovery of a plagiarism by Cesario 
Vecellio in the Habiti Antichi e Moderne from a 
print in Jost Amman’s Gynecaeum. Mr. Herbert 
Marshall contributes a very instructive paper 
on ‘‘ Rye: its Artistic Resources,” and Mr. W. B. 
Richmond the first instalment of his admirable 
lecture on Composition and Decoration delivered 
before the University of Oxford. The other 
plates hors du texte are a facsimile of Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s original sketch for his 
Daphnephoria, and a somewhat colourless steel 
engraving of Mr. Marks’ Lxperimental Gunnery. 





THE STAGE. 


Peruars the chief event of the week at the 
London theatres is the change of parts which 
took place on Monday at the Lyceum, when 
Mr. Irving, having been the Lago of the 
previous week, became the Othello of the 
present, and Mr. Booth passed from the 
character of Othello to that of Iago. For at 
least one reason, however, this was a far less 
important event thau that which was chronicled 
in last Saturday’s ACADEMY. It gave us, in- 
deed, a new combination of actors, but it 
showed us no actor in a wholly unfamiliar part. 
Mr. Booth’s Iago was already better known and 
better liked than his Othello. 1t is not vers 
many weeks ago that the American Iago was 
drawing his admirers to the Princess’s. Since 
then he has altered nothing, and has not had 
occasion to alter anything. His lago is a 
finished and settled performance of sustained 
and subtle excellence. Mr. Irving’s Uthello 
azain, though it was known less familiarly and 
recently than the lago of Mr. Booth, had yet 
been witnessed; and the only question about 
it was whether it would retain the characteris- 
tics of four or five years ago. It does not 
appear to have very materially changed. ‘There 
Was some room for improvement in it; for, 
as it is true that the actor has never been 
seen whose art exhibited no inequalities, 
so it is true that the inequalities of Mr. Irving 
were never seen to less advantage than in his 
Othello. His make-up was excellent—Mr. 
Irving has carried to a particular perfection the 
art of making-up; his stage business was of 
the ingenuity and generally of the reasonable- 
ness to which he hus made us accustomed ; but, 
especially in the later scenes of high passion, 
the actur was wanting, it seemed to us, in 
the exaltation necessary to the theme, and in 
the lite-likeness which alone could move us. 
The nobler passages of Othello left us con- 
siderably unmoved. It is on the ground that 
the play of Othe/lo, though it gives occasion for 
the appearance of Mr. Booth and Mr. Irving in 
characters of equal importance, does not aiford 
them opportunity fur appearing together in 
parts specially suited to each, that we have 
ventured to regret the chvice that has been 
made. It is now, however, too late to repeat 
with any effect the expression of a hope that 
we may yet see these actors together in a play 
in which different parts would be suited excel- 
lently to each of them. Here we have two 
simply masterly lagos—two insufficient Othellos, 


Mr. W. G. W111s’s tragic play, Juana, has 
been produced at the Court ‘lheatre. It is in 
verse, and contains numerous really poetical 
passages and some fine poetical conceptious ; but 
its theme is probably too sombre for it to prove 
attractive in any but the most accomplished 
hands—to which objection Mr. Wills might 
conceivably reply that it is written for the 
accomplished and not for dullards, and that the 
newer interest in the English stage allows him 
to hope that it will more than once be adequately 
interpreted and richly understood. At the 
Court, Mdme. Modjeska is its principal inter- 





preter ; and her performance, especially in the 
terrible scenes of madness, proves, not for the 
first time, both her mastery of habitual stage 
business and her personal study of character 
and situation from real life. But, to say truth, 
her accent is hopelessly against her; not, in- 
deed, with a considerable portion of the fashion- 
ableand semi-fashionable public, which demands 
nothing better than to be allowed to applaud 
the ingenious and energetic efforts of a stranger 
to grapple with the difficulties of our tongue. 
It does, however, compel her to be permanently 
unsatisfying to those who have any enjoyment 
of the beauties and the subtleties of English 
speech. 

By the death of Ravel, one of the most 
notable figures disappears from the Parisian 
theatrical world. It is true it 1s some years 
since this excellent and unique comic actor 
did anything particularly worthy of his reputa- 
tion, Ravel was old. The papers have reported 
that he was born in 1515, but he was, we 
believe, much nearer seventy than sixty-six. 
Ravel was known familiarly to London play- 
goers at a time when but few French actors 
had come over to England. There was some- 
thing in his visible bonhomie, as well as in his 
talent, that attracted the frequenters of the 
English theatres ; and during the comparatively 
brief terms of his several engagements he was 
quite as successful here as in Paris. He was 
seen—always, of course, acting in French—at 
the St. James’s Theatre and, later, at the 
Princess’s Theatre, his very last appearance in 
London, so far as we can remember, being in 
that summer, about six years ago, when 
Desclée made her London reputation almost in 
a night with F'row-frow. Old M. Ravel played 
on that occasion the Bohemian parent of the 
child-like young woman, who endeavours to 
persuade her, when he absents himself for 
a while, that the distant city of Prague is 
really his destination. On the stage no 
one lied more humorously than kavel. 
It was a treat to see the anxious enjoy- 
ment with which the nervous, restless little man 
would himselt watch the effect of a more than 
usually audacious departure from veracity. 
Would it really be accepted and believed in ? 
He hoped it would. It was in somewhat broad 
effects that Ravel was beheld to most advantage. 
Kquivocal situations were the situations that 
fitted him the best ; and—long an actor at the 
Palais Royal—his stage life was active and 
busy, and his errand was always an intrigue. 
Nobody was funnier in Le Chapeau de Puille 
@Italie; nobody more enterprising in Ux 
Monsieur qui suit les Femmes. Lhe petite dame, 
whatever her situation might be, was sure of 
his sympathies ; and it was she who could count 
most surely on his chivalry. He was by no 
means altogether without power to display 
genuine feeling in creditable circumstances. 
He acted excellently in Les Idées de Mudame 
Aubrey—one of the most philosophical comedies 
of the younger Dumas. But, though Ravel 
was for a while at the Gymnase, his type was 
of the Palais Royal ; and, did our manners ever 
revert to Arcadian simplicity, such an actor 
would have nothiog to do. Deprived of the 
artificial life. of cities, such a comedian’s occu- 
pation would be gone. It might still be possible 
to satirise Arcadia, but it could not be done in 
the fashion of the Palais Royal. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, 


Mpme. Sorniz MenrEer made her first ap- 
pearance at the Crystal Pulace last Saturday. 
She played Liszt’s second concerto in A, a work 
far more trying and difficult, though less 
pleasing and satisfactory, than the first in E 
flat, which she chose for her début the previous 





Saturday at Mr.Ganz’ concert. The same form 
and peculiar mode of procedure are to be found 
in both concertos; hence the title of ‘‘ rhapsody ” 
would be as suitable to the second as to the first. 
Some of the ideas and developments in the 
concerto in A are beautiful, and, consequently, 
pleasing; but others are commonplace, and even 
ugly. As the mechanical difficulties are very 
great, it can only be attempted by pianists of 
the first rank. Mdme. Menter thoroughly enters 
into the spirit of Liszt’s music. She has a 
powerful but refined touch, clear and faultless 
mechanism, and perfect command of the key- 
board. It was a bold thing of her to play the 
concerto, but a still bolder to play Liszt’s cele- 
brated Don Giovanni fantasia. The greatest of 
pianists has here heaped together technical 
difficulties of every description ; and, as Mdme. 
Menter in her rendering of this piece achieved 
a brilliant and mnie | success, she must be 
considered as one of the most remarkable 
virtuosi of the present day. We have still to 
hear her in some great classical work before 
speaking of her playing, from an intellectual and 
poetical point of view. 

The fourth and last concert of the Borough of 
Hackney Choral Association last Tuesday at the 
Town Hall, Shoreditch, was a great success. The 
programme commenced with the two first parts 
(‘* Spring” and “ Summer”’) of Haydn’s Seasons, 
This oratorio, written in the year 1800, is really 
Haydn’s last important composition. It is a 
wonderful tone-picture of rural life, and con- 
tains some of the master’s best and brightest 
inspirations. He was not mistaken when he 
said, “‘ My Creation will endure, and probably the 
Seasons also.” The performance was very good. 
The solo parts were well rendered by Miss 
Jessie Jones, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Frank Ward. The noble choruses were given 
with great spirit and also delicacy by the choir. 
Particularly would we mention the ‘* Hymn of 
Praise” andthe celebrated and dramatic “Earth- 
quake” chorus. The second part of the pro. 
gramme included two songs—one for male, the 
other for female voices—from Beethoven’s 
King Stephen, and the charming introduction to 
the first act of Guillaume Vell. The band was 
heard to advantage in Weber’s Huryanthe over- 
ture, and the exquisite ‘‘Shawl Dance” from 
Auber’s Le Dieu et la Bayadére. Mr. FE. Prout 
conducted the whole of the programme with his 
usual ability. The committee announce four 
concerts next season. Among the works to be 
produced are Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch, 
Schumann’s Faust, Mendelssohn’s Walpuryis 
Night, and, possibly, a new cantata by Mr. 
Prout. 

Mr. Charles Hallé commenced, last Friday 
week, his twenty-first series of pianoforte 
recitals. The programmes of the eight concerts 
will include the entire series of Beethoven 
sonatas, except the two easy ones (op. 49). Mr. 
Hallé will, in addition, play all the preludes 
and fugues from J. 8. Bach’s [Vohltemperirte 
Klavier, six at each concert. We should like to 
kuow if there is any authority for the state- 
ment in the programme-book that ‘ Handel 
must have been well acquainted with this 
remarkable work of his most illustrious con- 
temporary.” The first recital was well attended. 
The first six fugues were rendered in a masterly 
manner by the eminent pianist. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





Tue Festival Liszt at Antwerp has beet 
definitely fixed for Thursday, the 26th inst. 
On Sunday, the 29th, a matinée musicale will 
be given at Brussels in honour of the same 
great musician. On both occasions Liszt will 
be present himself; and the two programmes 
consist entirely of his own compositions, 
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THEATRES. 





GouRT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 





To-night, at 8.15, a new and original Play, in four acts, by W. G. WILLS 

author of “* Jane Shore,” ** Charles I.,” “Olivia,” &c., entitled 
JUANA, 

The archaeology of the play under the direction of Mr. E, W. Godwin, 
F.8.A. The scenery by Messrs. Wm. Beverly, Walter Hann, aad stafford 
Hall. The music by Mr. Carl Armbruster. 

Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN. 

Mesdumes Modjeska, i. G. Le Thiére, C. Grahame, A. Cooke, &c., and 
Ada Ward; Messrs, Wiison Barrett, Forbes-Kobertson, Norman Forbes, 
k. Price, Brian Darley, E. B. Norman, E. Butler, Neville Doone, &c., and 
G. W. Anson. 

Assistant Stage Manager, Mr. W. HOLMAN, 

Preceded, at 7.15, by 

TWO OLD Boys. 
Doors open at 7. Carriages at 10.50, box-office open daily from 11 till 5. 


RURY L AN E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


OTHELLO, 

Mr, Augustus Harris has much pleasure in announcing that, iu com- 
pliance with the numerous requests from the pubic desirous of seeing Mr. 
JOHN M‘CULLOUGH in another part, that gentieman will appear iu his 
great impersonation of OTHELLO, on MAY).47TH, and the following >1X 
MGHTS of his eugagement, The cast will be as tollows :— 

OTHELLO—Mr. JOUN M’CUL. OUGH, 
IAGO—Mr, HEKNANN VEZIN, 
DESDEMONA—Miss PATEMAN, 
EMILIA—Mrs, ARTHUR STIRLING, 

Brabantio—Mr. John Kyder; Cassio—Mr. J. H. Barnes; Koderigo—Mr. 

Augustus Harris ; Moutano—Mr. A. Audrews ; &c. 
Box-otiice now open. 


OLLY THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At8,a new and original Comedy, in tires acts, by HENRY J, BYRON, 
called THE UPPER CRUSI, 

Messrs. J, L. Toole, John Billington, ©. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdames Effie Liston, Koland Phillips, and Emily ‘Thorne, 

At 10, THE WIZAKD OF THE WILDEKNESS, 

Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Box-oflice open from 10 till 5, 
forbuoking. Doors open at 7. 


LOBE THEATRE 


THE OPERA SEASON 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 














Prices }s.to £3 3s. No free list. No fees 








To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 

acts, by OFFENBACH, eutitled 
LA BOULANGERE. 

Under the immediate direction of dir. if i. Furnie, 

New and elaborate scenery by Kyan and Hicks. Dresses, after desigus by 
Grévin and Faustin, by Atias. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedy, after Meiihac and Halévy, entitled 

SLEING FROU-FKOU. 

Mesdames Amadi, Maud Taylor, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadman ; Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Munustieid, Siepav, aud Pauiton, 

Greatly augmented chorus und orclestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Hiller, Ballet master, Mr, Lauri, 

bux-oflice now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. Burt. 


‘ 
N KEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 yards from the Angel.) 
TO-NIGLUT, H, J. BYRON’S popular Drama, 
BLO FOR BLOW, 
For ONE WEEK ONLY. 
Messrs. E. H. Brooke, J. D. Beveridge, E. Lyons, &e. ; Mesdames Kate 


Patison (by kind permission of Messrs, Hure and Kendal) and Isabel 
Batewan. 


Prices from 6d. to 7s, 6d. Doors open at 6.45, Farce at 7.15, 


ERA COMIQU &. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D’OYLY CARTE. 





o* 

To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs. W. S. GILBERT 
@nd ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitied 

PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Kutitnd Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, and Vurward Leli; Mesdames Levwora Braham, Jessie Bond 
= Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Baruett, ‘ 

‘roduced under the personal direction of the \ 2 
Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. am ot Cae. 

Preceded, at 8, by UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 

Doors opea at 7,30, 





PRINCE of WALES'S THBATHE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE, 





To-night, at 8.40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 

By F.C, BURNAND, 

Preceded, ut 7.5¥, by a one-act Comedy, by SYDNEY Grunpy, 

Mesers. Coghlan, Flockton, W. Herbert. Bene 

Alessrs, Coghlan, Flockton, W. Herbert, Eric Bayley, Rov lan stone, 
sud Edgar Bruce; Mesdumes Amy Roselle, Meee Wetne, . 
leigh Murray, &e. : ‘ 

New Scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith, 

_Doors open at 7.30. Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER Goocn. 


To-night, at 7.45, an entirely new and original romanti 
Drama of sensutional interest, entitled . Serene 
i BRANDED, 
Written by RICHARD LEE. 
nates Heury Neville, Redmund, F. Archer, J. Beauchamp, F. Charles, 
= * Biduey, Alien Thomas, Hewitt, Estcourt, Evens, Gardmer, Greviile, 
MA Vondale, Chamberlain, Stirling, &c.; Mesdames Caroline Hill, Maud 
tton, Katie Barry, Katie Neville, Huntley, and Lyous. 
Produced under the direction of Mr. Harry Jackson. 
Pog and realistic scenery by Charles Brooke. New overture and inci- 
pic tarde eg = New eee costumes direct frum the 
“WY Coutractors, Paris. The horses supplie y Mr. George Sange 
Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, " . ee 


THE INTRIGUE, 
Rox 


Doors open at 6.30, ox-office open daily. 


ALTY THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 





To-nizht, t &15 THE _ - “ ae gerne 
by. grote 15, THE MEMBER FOR SLOCUM, 
Blisccames Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Ruth Francis, L. Thomas, and 


tgs ; a | Williams and Frank Cooper. 
enager, FRANK ROTHSAY. Acting au c L 
Manager, CECILL KALEIGH, . er erne 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN 


Daily 9 to 7. 





Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
’ 3D? 5D 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


F RY’S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. <A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassaut. 


** It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


W. W. Stoppart, F.1L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 


**Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRACT 


Cuas, A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L., Analyst for Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 





J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Pal hical, Numi ical, Royal Geographical 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN AKT selected 





from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De | 


Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 
Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 
TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and including copies of paintings in monochrome and of sepia 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve subjects are mounted on uniform 
boards, 284in. by Ziin. Each /.utotype cau be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 
COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W. 
FIg_p, Esq., ou India, two sizes, 42s. and 21s, 
PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


HGENIX FIRE OF FICE, LoMBARD STREET 
and CHARING CRO<S, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





PROVIDE “AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
?AID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
ani Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. e 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody o! 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


lst March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Menager 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Bleod. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces, 














OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER, 
Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hairin afew 

days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to oxpensive ones, 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 








Y 

’ | YARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 

fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
seusations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyliin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effvetive for removing 
vile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenhum-court-rovd, London, whose 
aame must be on the labe!l.— Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 


Chemists, . 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approve 
of this pure solution as the BES’ REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 


Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Vonstitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


BRAND & covs OWN SAUCE, 








GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
porteD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also ; . 

[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 
SOLE ADDKESS*— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT &jMAY’S 


PATENT SAFET 


MATCHES. 


"EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 

ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are free from SMELL 

Are manufactured 

Without Phosphorus 

Are perfectly harmless 

'o the Operatives employed 

Are very DAMP PROOF 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
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[HE NEW TESTAMENT. 





REVISED VERSION. 


(CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD EDITIONS 





OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 





ON THE 177rnH OF MAY. 


(THE REVISED VERSION OF 





PPHE NEW TESTAMENT 





i THE JOINT PROPERTY OF 


(PHE UNIVERSITIES OF 





(CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 





PPE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF 





PPHuE REVISED VERSION 








PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITIES 
Or 








CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD 





AR EK ALL ALIKE, 


PPE TYPE IS THE SAME. 





Se 


PPHE PRICE IS THE SAME. 





(THE STYLE IS THE SAME. 


PARALLEL COLUMN EDITIONS 





$$. 


OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION 


AND THE REVISED VERSION 





OF THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT 





ARE IN PREPARATION. 








CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD EDITIONS 


OF THE REVISED VERSION~ ~ 
ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE 


BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


— —————— _ 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW 
in GREEK. 


By the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
With Maps, 4s. 6d, 








THE HERACLEIDZ of EURIPIDES. 


With Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, by E. A. BECK, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 
Edited by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Head Master of Ipswich School. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES on TEACHING, 
DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE IN THE LENT TERM, 1880. 
By J. G. FITCH, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LONDON : CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR RAWLINSON. 
Tu 2 yols., 8vo, with Map and 261 Illustrations, price 63s. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A, 


Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford; Author of “The Sixth 
and Seventh Oriental Monarchies,’’ &c. 





Lonpon : LONGMANS & CO. 


MAGNIFICENT POETICO-PICTORIAL WORK BY WALTER CRANE. 


“THE FIRST OF MAY.’ 
A Fairy Masque. 


Illustrated by [Fifty-seven Designs, printed by the Photogravure process, from 
Original Drawings by 


MR. WALTER CRANE. 


sy this process the Engravings can hardly be detected from the Drawings themselves, No 

description would realise the variety of the subjects, and the wide range of Mr. Crane’s pencil, nor the 

felicity with which cach of the characters, human and semi-human, is drawn and individualised. Men, 

women, boys, girls, fairics, demons, elves, imps, beasts, birds, and even insects, all figure before us— 
singing, dancing, flying, joyous or sad, in each scene of the masque. All is May and Fairyland. 

The work is issued in a handsome portfolio, designed and also decorated by Mr. Crane. It is strictly 

limit :d to 500 copies on India Paper, viz. :— 
e ost quali 
200 FIRST PROOFS, on India Paper of the finest quality, 
size 234 in. by 17 in. - - - - - Price £10 10s. 


*,% As the Orders for this state have come in very readily, intending Subscribers are 
recommended to make application for them before the price is raised. 

300 SECOND PROOFS, also on India Paper, size 18 in. 

by 15in, - - - - - - - Price £6 6s. 


Asa guarantce that no more copies on India Paper than those now offered will be produce 1, each is 
numbeced and signed by the Artist. The right is reserved to raise the prices when thrse-fourths of th: 
' number have been subscribed for. 

4 

H ° , + . . ss . ’ 
| *,* A Selection of the Original Drawings by Mr. Crane is now ontview at the Publishers « 
| 








Lonpon: JITENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccapiniy. 
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